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‘The plain broad path that brought him there 
By day, though faultless then, 

Was up and down and narrow grown, 
Though wide enough fox ten. 

‘The stiles were wretched!ly contrived, 
rhe stars were all at play, 

And many a ditch had moved itself 
Exactly in his way. 

* But still couceit was uppermost, 
That stupid kind of pride :-— 

* Dost think | cannot see a post ’ 
Dost think I want a guide ? 


*“ Why, Mary, how you twist and twirl! 
Why “ost not keep the track ? 

I‘il carry thee home safe, my girl,”"— 
Then swung hev on his back. 


€ Poor Caleb master’d all his wits 
To bear the light ahead, 

As Andrew reel’d and stopp’d by fits, 
Or ran with thund’ring tread, 


‘Exult, ye brutes, traduced and scorn’d, 
Though true to nature’s plan; 

Exult, ye bristled and ye horn’d, 
When infants govern man. 


‘Down to the mil!-pool’s dangerous brink 
The headlong party drove ; 

The boy alone had power to think, 
While Mary scream’d above. 


‘ “Stop!” Caleb cried, “vou’ve lost the path; 


The water ’s close before ; 
I see it shine, "tis very deep,— 
Why, don’t you hear it roar *”’ 


* And then in agony exclaim’'d, 
‘““O where’s my mother now ?” 

The Solomon of hops and malt 
... Stopp’d short and made a bow: 


‘ His head was loose, his neck disjvinted, 
It cost him little trouble ; 

But to be stopp’d and disappointed, 
Poh! danger was a bubbie. 

‘ Onward he stepp‘d, the boy alert, 
Calling his courage forth, 

Hung like a log on Aadrew’s skirt, 
Aud down he brought them both, 


‘The tumbling lantern reach’d the stream, 
Its hissing light soon gone ; 

*T was night, without a single gleam, 
And terror reigned alone. 


‘A general scream the miller heard, 
Then rubb’d his eyes and ran, 

And soon his welcome light appear’d, 
As grumbling he began :— 


¢« What have we here, and whereabouts ? 
Why what a hideous squall! ! 

Some drunken fool! I thought as much— 
Tis only Andrew Hall! 


« “ Poor children !” tenderly he said, 
“ But now the danger’s past.” 

They thank’d him for his light and aid, 
And drew near home at last. 


But who upon the misty path 
To meet then: forward press’d! 
*Twas Ellen, shivering, with a babe 
Close folded to her breast. 


‘Said Andrew, “ Now you're glad, I know, 
To se-se-see us come j— 

But I have taken care of both, 
And brougit them bo-bo-both safe home.’ 


t 
‘With Andiew vexed, of Mary proud, 
But prouder of her boy, 
She kiss‘d them | oth, and sobbed aloud ;— 
dhe chjlsren ci.¢4 for joy. 





* But what a home at last they found! 
Of comforts all bereft ; 

The fire out, the last candle gone, 
And not one penny leit. 

But Caleb quick as lightning flew, 
“ad raised a light instead ; 

And as tie kindling brands he blew, 
His father snored in bed. 


‘No brawling boxing termigant 
Was Ellen, though otfended ; 

Who ever knew a fault like this 
By violence amended ? 

‘No:—she was mild as April morn, 
And Andrew loved her too; 

She rose at daybreak, though forlorn, 
To try what love could do. 

‘And as her waking husband groan‘d, 
And rold his burning head, 

She spoke with all the power of trath, 
Down kneeling by his bed. 


«<< Dear Audrew, hear me,—though distress’d 
Almost too much to speak,— 
This infant starves upon my breast— 
To scold [am too weak. 
‘lf work, I spin, | toilall day, 
Then leave my work to cry, 
And start with horror when | think 
You wish to see me die. 
1 that bring 


: 
i 

? 
V 


© But do you wish it? ca 
More comfort or more }»} 
Look round the house, how destitute! 
Look at your r gged boy ! 
¢<¢That boy should make a futher proud, 
Ifany feeling can ; 
Then save your children, save your wile, 
Your honour as a man. 
‘6 Hear ine, for God's sake, hear me now, 
And act a father’s part?” 
The culprit bless’d her angel tongue, 
And clasp'd her to his Leart ; 
‘Andwould have vow’'d, andwouldhavesworn, 
But Ellen kiss’d him dumb,— 
“ Exert your mind, vow to yourself, 
And beiter days will come. 
¢ «J shall be well when you are kind, 
And you ’ll be better too.” 
“7°ll drink no more,” he quick rejoined, 
‘ « Be't poison if 1 do.” 
‘From that bright day his plants, his flowers, 
His crops began to thrive, 
And for three years has Andrew been 
The soberest man alive.’ 
a) ’ 
The ¢ Forester’ and the ¢ Shepherd 
come next, and are followed by— 
‘A pensioned veteran, doomed no miore to roam,’ 
who, with glowing heart, sings the joys 
of the soldier’s home, after years of toil 
and danger. Resamond, fair Rosa- 
mond we presume, the adored of Pin- 
lip, and— 
‘Whose illness long deferred their wedding 
hour, 
She wept and seem’d a lily in a shower,—’ 
o® -¢ 
hid in her bosom a written prize, which, 


being discovered, was handed to the 


worthy host, who read it. [It 1s so plain- 
tive and beautiful a production that we 
cannot omitting quoting it:— 
‘ROSAMOND’S SONG OF HOPE 
‘Sweet Hope, so oft my childhood’s friend, 
I will believe thee sull, 
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And love had bound me fast, 

My buoyant heart would sigh by stealth 
Por fear it night not hast. 

‘My sickness caine, my bloom decay'd, 
But Piolip sti:l was by ; ° 

Aud thou, sweet Tope, So kindly saj 1, 
“Heliw eep ifthou should’st die.” 

€Thou told’st me, too, that genial : 
Would bring me health again ; 

I feel its power, but cannot sing 
Its glories yet, for pain. 


‘pring 


£ But thou canst still my heart inspire, 
And Heaven caa strength renew ; 

I feel thy presence, holy ‘ire! 
My Phitip will be true.’ 

The other tales, thon rh of a varied dee 
scription, are not infer: r in merit to 
those we have quoted; but we have al. 
rea‘ly trespassed too much on this little 
voluine to make another extract. These 
tales, the author assures us, were writs 
ten Sinauxiety, and in a wretched state 
of health;’ such a declaration gives bim 
a stroug additional claim to notice, in- 
dependent of his merits; but for these 
merits * May Day with the Muses’ will 
plead more eloquently than we can do, 
and we recommend the poem and its au- 
thor to the attention of the pubiic. 

--——4 > 
Private and Original Correspondence 
of Charles Talbot, Duke of Shrews- 
bury, with King William, the Lead: 
ers ofthe Whig Party, &c. &e. From 


the Family Papers in the Possession of 


her Grace the Duchess of Buccleugh. 
Never before published. by Willie 
am Coxe, F. R.S., &c.  4to. pp. 
605. London, 1821. 
Tnis work, which is edited by Arche 
deacon Coxe, with his accustomed abie 
lity, presents a sad, thongh we fear not, 
an unusual picture of the self-interested 
profligacy and tergiversation of minis 
ters and court favourites, It shews, 10 
a stronger light than it has ever yet 
been exhibited, the difficulties with 
which William the Third had to con- 
tend against on his being called to the 
English throne; and proves, that he 
was almost the only honest man that had 
any share in the politics of that days 
Even Shrewsbury himself, whom Mr. 
Coxe wishes to screen, was but a pitiful 
shuffling politician, seeking his acces 
sion to power through his own imtrigues 
and those of his sovereign, and availing 
himself of the intercession and wi 
ence both of his own mistress and that 
of the king, and when in power, his.ide 
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lity to his master seems more than ques- 
tionable. It ts well known that when 
sir Joho Fenwick was tried for high 


treason), he accused Shrewsbury and 


Admiral Russe c v 
eation with James If., and King Wil- 


6th September, 1695, he says :— 

«Sometime ago I received a letter for 
from Admiral Russell. I opened it, 
and find it so extraordinary that I shall 
keep it till my return, and speak to you 
upon it. It passed through France, and | 
Jo not know whether he sent it that way, 
that it might be openedand read ; but, even 
ifthat was not his intention, 1t was incon- 
ceivably imprudent.’ 

The letterof Admiral Russell, which 
is, certainly, a curious document, Is as 
follows :— 

‘[ herewith acknowledge the receipt of 
their excellencies, the lords justices’ order 
ofthe Lith of June, which, by the grace of 
God, | will obey in the best manner I car. 
[an afraid my temper has been repre- 
sented to be too frowardand uneasy, which 
inclines me to make no reply or represen- 
tations to the orders I receive. But this 
jast order, which comes by his majesty’s 
directions to the lords justices, will prove 
(as L apprehend) so very prejudicial, that 
I could not avoid laying my thoughts be- 
fore them, and [ hope your grace will not 
helieve it proceeds fom any uneasiness 
that [lie under, but purely for the public 
service. 

‘{ will depend so much on your grace’s 
good nature to forgive me, that [ will trou- 
ble you in this private letter with what of- 
fers to me on the whole matter. 

‘Except it be those ships represented 
to you inmy letter from Cadiz, of the 17th 


you, 


April, O.S., there is not any other but | 


what ought to be on their passage to Eng- 
land ; and should [, pursuant to the order, 
send such ships home, as are not fit to con- 
tinue longer abroad, I would be glad to be 
informed of what use the remaining part 
would be here, till joined by a farther 
Strength ; so that, since these ships must 
remain till the latter end of September, or 
beginning of October, to perform some 
Flemish expedition, [I do affirm to you, 
that it is impossible for them to return 


home with any reasonable hopes of safety. | 
‘'ygy’ 2 - . | 
he king might have been pleased to. 


impose what hardships he had thought fit, 
Wpon me, (as making a winter voyage for 
England is a great one;) I should have 
been very well satisfied: but to expose 


the fleet to so apparent danger, upon no 
other account (as [ can foresee) than sav-' 
Mg the Dutch their money, of which [| 
ave had many instances this voyage, I. 


Cannot but repine at it, toadegree that 
ote me all imaginable disquit. It is not 
ard to guess that this advice comes from 


fcretary De Wieldy, of the Adiniralty of 


sterdam, aud i cannot bear the thoughts 


ata Dutch secretary should govern “the 


AN 
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l] of being in com:nun- | 


in aletter to Shrewsbury, dated the. 
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| English fleet. Had there been any one 

reason given againsi the representation the 

lords justices made to the king, for the de- 
fective ships returning, T could, in some 
_measure, have been satisfied ; but, as mat- 
ters are now ordered, the consequence, [ 
fear, will be, that the three-decked ships 
must winter at Cadiz; and from their own 
, weakness, and the worms eating, it will be 
| almost impossible ever to get them home 
again; or, ifotherwise, and they proceed 
'in October, it being the most tempestuous 
season inthe year, they will perish inthe sea. 
If [ amnotextremely outin my calculation 
ofthis matter, am sure your grace’sthoughts 
will be no more at quiet than mine are. 
Had the Dutch complied with their quota 
of twenty-four ships, (of which ten consi- 
derable ships have been ail this summer 
wanting,) as [ have said in my letter to 
the lords justices, | should have sent with 
the Turkey convoy, those of my fleet thet 
are In the very worst condition, which 
would have been some ease to my mind. 
But when these ships will arrive,God knows; 
and these here, had [ not lent them money, 
must have remained at anchor at Barcelo- 
na all this summer, nor have I had any 
service from them in the winter. ‘Their 
constant want of provisions, and their 
thriftiness in not allowing their ships to be 
cleaned, has made them of no other ser- 
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| vice than lying for shew in the Bay of 


Cadiz. 

‘I must desire the favour of your grace, 
that 1 may know whether any ships are 
coming out of England, that | mav leave 
in the several ports the necessary orders for 
their proceeding ; and what flags shall be 
here to govern the fleet after September; 
for, at present, I know nothing, but that 
after that month I may be drowned in 
;coming home. Lain not free from the ap- 
| prehension of an order coming to me to 
| 





stop me here all this winter; which, if 
such a thing should happen, IL will rather 
| run the hazard of his majesty’s displeasure 
than remain here; for | am already ruined 
jin my health; and whatever people may 
surmise to the contrary, Lam very consi- 
derably a worse man in my own fortune 
}than when [ lett England; nor am [under 
| the least expectation or hopes of that be- 
|ing made good to me by his majesty’s 
| bounty or generosity. But pardon this 
|expression, being things that give me no 
| uneasiness.’ 
As we have no wish to dwell long 
(on the intrigues and cabals of politi- 
cians, we shall make but two inore ex- 
tracts from letters written by the cele- 
brated Lord Somers, which, certainly, 
do not add to his reputation, for he 
seems to have had as little delicacy as 
hesitation ip assuining unconstitutional 


‘power, as someof his less able com- 
} peers, Both the letters are to the 
Duke of Shrewsbury, and the first al- 
;ludes to two men, whose names are 
associated with the brightest recollec- 
tions. — 


REVIEW. 
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‘Mv lord; I cannot but agree in opini- 
on with vour grace, that the beginning this 
parliament with the same enquiries with 
which the last ended, must, in all probabi- 
litv, spoil the session ; but, if this be to be 
prevented, it is the king himself who must 
enter into it; otherwise, it cannot be 
brought to pass; at least, not without one’s 
exposing himself. and that upon a prospect 
of no great success. However, I will en- 
deavour to prepare something suitable to 
the king’s pleasure, as toa preventing bil; 
but when the matter comes to be consi- 
dered particularly, it will appear diffotlt 
enough. 

‘ | acknowledge the favour of returning 
to me the bill signed for the recorder. 

‘fam this day desired by Mr. Locke 
to commend him to your grace’s favour, 
that he may be comptroller of the Mint. 
I need say nothing of his character, which 
is not unknown to you. I did also deal so 
clearly with him, as to tell him that Mr. faf- 
terwardsSirlsaac] Newton had been recom- 
mended as proper for that place. He own- 
ed he had nothing to say against his worth, 
and spoke very mnodestiy (as he does al- 
ways in what relates to himself;) but [ 
found him still very desirous that his name 
might be mentioned to your grace.’ 

The vext letter relates to the affairs 
of Sir Joho Fenwick :— 

‘My Jord; There is no one living who 
does more lament the mischance which 
befel you, or more heartily wish your per- 
fect recovery from all the ill consequences 
of itthan Ldo. Nothing could have /failen 
out nore unlucky for the king and for us 
all at this time; nav, give me ieave to say, 
itis very unfortunate for yourself. T have 
been so ill myself, that | could not wait 
upon the king till yesterday; and I was 
very glad he did not enter “into any _par- 
ticulars with me, in relation to Sir Jehn 
Fenwick, for I should not have known’ 
what to lave said to him, because [ was 
ignorant what your grace’s sentiments 
were, as tothe method which ought to be 
taken. 

‘I persuade mysclf your grace has no 
doubt but that | would sincerely and 
heartily act in this maiter, as should be 
most agreeable to you, and best for your 
but the circumstances of this 
inatter are such, that what i. ever so weil 
intended may have an ill event; and, 
therefore, wifhout-some light from you, I 
dare not make a step in it. My Lord 
Portland has been with me this afternoon, 
and has suid agreat deal to me of the 
discourses of the town, and would have 
taken it for granted, that | knew the Con- 
tents of the paper, and have talked to me 
upon it; but I prevented him as to that, 
by disowning it, and choose to take the 
other way of dtscoursing the matter, upon 
what my lady Mary has published to se- 
veral people. [I doown my thoughts were, 
that the king should hear Sir Johan Fen- 
WICK, and that one or two persons should 
be by: that he should freely teil him his 
mind of the pretended confessions; that 
it wasa malicious contrivance, by hearsays, 
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to create jealousies of those who were the 
truest in his interest; and a shuffling ac- 
count of the plots of his enemies, by con- 
cealing the late transactions, aud the most 
considerable persons of those who were 
concerned, and only telling old stories 
before the act of grace; and then di- 
rect him to be examined anew in his pre- 
sence, 

‘This matter I did only hint to my lord 
very lightly, and he said the king was of 
opinion, that to send for Sir John Fenwick, 
Was to give weight to what he said. Whe- 
ther that notion be right or not T will leave 
to your consideration, But [ think the 
other way (1f, in the conclusion of the ex- 
amination, the king would give direction, 
or rather consent, that my Lord Aylesbury 
should be impeached) would be the most 
likely wav of diverting the Parliament 
from troubling themselves with entering 
any farther into the inquiry after the plot. 
1 confess there may be much of accident 
in this way; but if nothing be done before 
the session, in relation to Sir Jonn Fen- 
wick, | do not see but the examination of 
the whole plot will come into Parliament, 
unavoidably, and confound the whole bu- 
siness.’ 


As every work of this kind throws 
some new light on the history of the 
period to which it relates, we consider 
it useful; but there is nothing in the 
whole of the Shrewsbury papers to de- 
serve being published in so bulky and 
expensive a form, or to have called for 
the labours of Archdeacon Coxe, who 
might be much more usefully employ- 
ed, even in literature, than in unravel- 
ling the intrigues of a set of profligate 
Siatesmpen, 
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A Journal of a Visit to some Parts of 


Ethiopia, 
ton, Esq. 
(Continued from p. 262.) 

Wuetuer itis that Mr. Waddington’s 
volume actually increases in interest as 
it proceeds, or that, from dwelling on 
the subject, we become nore fascinated 
with it, we know not, but we really 
tind that we cannot dismiss it in our 
present number. We now approach 
the rematus of Dongola with the king, 
at which place Matce Tombol had 
some business to trausact :— 


By George Wadding- 


‘The ferry boat had been waiting some 
tine, when we seut to inquire whether his 
Majesty was ready to embark. We re- 
ceived for answer, that he had thought it 
decorous, previous to this visit to his bro- 
ther sovereign, to order his only shirt to 
be washed; this operation had been actu- 
ally performed, and we observed it sus- 
pended on un acacia to be dried: its 
yoval owner had consulted decency by re- 


tiring during this interval among the 
trees. <Afier soine time, the vestment, 
which was of no very fine material, is pre- 
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nounced to be once more fit for service, 
and ‘Tombol is again a king. 

‘The boat was like one before describ- 
ed, but much larger, as we were now cer- 
tainly not less than fifty passengers; one 
of these ended a long examination of my 
dress, by asking, whether the buttons were 
not of gold. ‘The sailors accompany their 
exertions in rowing by ashort lively song, 
which had only one variation and tone, 
and is always sung with great spirit ; it is 
one of the many in use In E.gypt, and the 
only one here. 

‘On landing, we walked up toa kind of 
honse, where we were received by the 
King of Dongola. It appeared that he 
had lately lost a relative, as the first cere- 
monies consisted in public lamentations, 
performed in the manner we had before 
witnessed; the effect here was still more 
singular, from the greater number of per- 
sons engaged, After it was over, the con- 
dolers turned round, with their eves gene- 
rally wet, and faces full of woe; one or 
two seemed more seriously in earnest than 
the rest, and had the appearance of peo- 
ple excessively afflicted: they reserve all 
their grief, no doubt, for this moment, 
and trouble themselves little with sorrow 
either before or afteritt. In this instance 
there were two parties of mourners, of 
which the second were less clamourous 
than the others, and discharged their af- 
fliction more speedily. 

‘ During the most pathetic part of this 
scene, the King of Dongola suddenly 
threw his eyes for the first tine upon me, 
standing in my Frank dress * among the 
crowd of savages. My gravity was never 
put to a severer test than by the etfect 
produced on his countenance and manner 
by the extreme surprise with which he 
regarded me. 

‘Above twenty large and well-built 
tombs behind the town, and a variety of 
houses and castles on the tops of the hills 
about, prove Dongola to have once been 
a place of importance. About five iiles 
lower down the river, IT observed a very 
tine stripe of green, at least four or five 


*# © My late assumption of a black hat, added 
to my want of beard and of sustained gravity, 
and a certain habit of employing the intervals 
of repose in writing, instead of smoking, ha: 
for some time subjected me to the suspicion of 
infidelity ; aud, what was much worse, excited 
doubts as to my being a personage of the ecx- 
treme consequence | had been represented, 

‘Writing in these countries, like smoking in 
ours, is hot common inthe higher classes. Ab- 
din Cashet¥ could neither read nor write 5 and 
Malek Lbrabim, and even his prime minister 
und Arabic interpieter, were in the same state 
of ignorance—ihough more excusably, us their 
native language is oot a written one. Simok- 
ing, ou the other hand, is the employment of ail 
who can afford tobacco; and it was probably 
to want of the means that they attributed my 
abstineuce from the summum bonum. 

‘Even my friend hid not altogether escaped 
suspicion; it was whispered that he had been 
observed to drink during his meals, which is a 
violation, I bcheve, of the customs of gocd 
Mussulmen.’ 
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| to have flourishing bazaars, and to 


miles bioad, extending without visible a. 5 
into the desert > there appear to be lane 
in it at a considerable distance fron the 
Nile. ‘The city, in its days of populousnes: 
has been obliged, no doubt, to this tract, and 
the Opposite bark, for its PrOvisions, as jts 
immediate neighbourhood presents as, a 
of utter barrenness, containing, however 
some teatures of grandeur, which are ani. 
mated by the works of other days, er 
where seattered about. : 

Our first visit was to the © Church of 
Yesous,” which has evidently been onea 
a mona-tery, and Is now a mosque. While 
we were engaged in the examination of jt 
the two kings met there for religious pur. 
poses; they said with great devotion the 
pravers of Peace and Faith ona spot that 
had originally been consecrated to {he 
worship of Christ. 

‘We ascended four or five staircases, of 
nine or ten steps each, to a small square 
room, of which the roof is supported by 
four stone pillars, about ten feet high; 4 
recess opposite the entrance, which has 
been probably the altar, proves it to have 
been the chapel! of the convent; there are 
two or three little chambers round about 
the chapel, and a kind of arch on the roof 
on the outside. ‘The building 1s chiefly 
of mud, and much the largest in the city, 
as well as the most conspicuous from the 
river. 

‘ About two hundred yards N. W. of the 
convent are the bases (or perhaps the tops, 

there is much sand heaped there) of 


ery 


for 

five small pillars, the two largest of which 
are twenty inches in diameter; and near 
them are two lesser, level with the surface 
of the ground. Some of these are of red, 
and others of grey, granite; they seem 
placed without any regularity : a capital, 
now reduced to a grinding stone, with the 
cross sculptured upon it, 1s lying near, 
[In about two hundred yards more, ina di- 
rection parallel to the Nile, are two grey 
granite pillars of rather larger diameter, 
one of which is standing, and the other 
thrown down. Another capital or pedes- 
tal lies on the spot, ornamented also with 
the cross, and, like the rest of these unin- 
teresting remains of the age, probably, of 
Justinian. 

« After dusk, we returned to the palace, 
where we were first received, hoping, @ 
we were a good deal fatigued, to experi 
ence the hospitality of the King of Don- 
gola. In our way thither, we traversed 
the whole length of the city, which, in ts 
thick mud walls, regular streets, and huge 
massive doors, exactly resembles Merawe, 
it contains a large stone castle, and eves) 
house is a fortification. Nothing can ve 
more gloomy and desolate ; the streets 
are full of sand, and a very few miserade 
inhabitants are seen sitting before two OF 
three of the doors; so that, in a place vl 
pable of containing several hou 
ple, there are not, we were assuree, = aie 
two hundred. Inthe time of Poncet, ™ 
town was half deserted, but stillof jmport- 


a. Ba inuer 
ance, and we were told that it contint : 
‘ be tne 
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centre of some commerce, ull, by the 
vetory of Malek Zobveyr, over the Ring 
of Argo, it became tributary to the Shey 
+3. Itsuffered another shock about ten 
vars ago, When a civil war, between the 
‘wo kings of those Arabs, having greatly 
iepopulated Dar Sheygy’a, they supplied 
the loss by carrying away Many of the in- 
sabitants of Dongola, ‘The establishment 
the Mamalouks at Maragga, by raising 
>a new Dongola, gave the finishing 
slow to the commerce and consequence 
of the old city. 

‘With the opulence of the capital had 
perished the haspitality of the monarch ; 
, few rat-eaten dates, and a calabash of 
water, were the only refreshments the 
vilace afforded us. Wewere detained 
there some time longer bv a violent dis- 
yote between f 


‘ 


a native of “Argo and the 
king of Dongola. The Argive demands 
nassession of one of his wives, a native of 
Dongola, and now residing there; the 
hing tells him to come there, and live with 
vis wife—-here Malek ‘Vombo! interferes, 
andthe royal ditference thus is, whether 
He of Argo shall lose a male subject or 
He of Dongola a female. Loud aud an- 
gry words are exchanged, with furious 
gestures ; they frequently start from their 
seats on the ground about the blazing fire, 
aad then as suddenly recompose them- 
selves, and, after the mo-t violent threats 
aul maledictions, settle the affair without 
loss of blood.’ 

In an account of the Mamelouks and 

their capital, New Dongola, Mr. Wad- 
ington says,— 
‘The residence of respectable artizans 
anong them is proved by their having 
constructed two or three boats with sails, 
which they destroyed before their depar- 
re, except one, which they gave to the 
Sheygy’a s foresceing, no doubt, that those 
Aabs would oppose the progress of the 
lurks, and willing to furnish one eneiny 
with the means of injuring another more 
powerful and more inveterate: they had 
aso one or two French surgeons with 
them, ; 

‘After being established for some 
Months in Doagola, they sent back most 
their Cairine wives, ‘and married the 
“dgaters of the native Nubians: these 
Preserved to them, even in their latest mis- 
lortunes, the most sincere atlachinent ; 
many left their country and fled with 
Mem, and those who remained behind 
ntinued fathfal to their wandering bus- 
“TGs, and used to declare they would 
Maer die than injure them. They say 
ride ishot the Pasha, but God, who has 
hae" ay 3 thus exerting thei r 
Blortun ce’ Cp S to console thei own 

; tunes, and to vindicate the honour 
* their husbands.’ 

Au iaterview with Malek Tombol, 
Nie Nubian monarch, is amusing :— 
Malek ‘To nb 4 sid d ‘ | as 

the shore a - ‘ , € weg . _ n lOrses to 
few seconds ni us, but as the) arrived a 

_eeonds too jate, we felt ourselves 
“4 in dignity to refuse then, aid go 
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‘In one corner of it was the king's 
straw palace, differing in no respect 
from any other hut. A’ sofa and an 
arm-chair, both of the manufacture of 
the country, were prepared for us, and 
himself sat with his legs crossed under him 
on another arm-chair opposite tous. We 
found him in remarkably good humour, 
and he often laughed aloud; but a fre- 
quent and violent roll of his eve proved, 
that an unprotected traveller would have 
fared very ill with him. Len or twelve 
naked savages stood before him; they 
kiss his hand on receiving an order or pre- 
senting any thing to him, and treat him 
with perfect respect ; he had laid aside his 
red travelling cap, and assuines for these 
state occasions a dirty white one, which 
is far trom increasing the royalty of his 
appearance. 

‘We were doomed to experience his 
hospitalitv. We began the feast by dispo- 
sing of two large cups of colfee each, 
which were followed by the usual ness of 
sour bread and meat; a beverage, mis- 
called sherbet, highly sweetened with very 
bad Egyptian sugar, was to be swallowed 
with it, and then came two other cups of 
cotive 3 presently, a large bowl of booza 
was placed before our two interpreters, 
who were seated on the ground near us. 
No strong liquors were olfered to our- 
selves, from the fear, no doubt, of violat- 
ing the supposed religious feelings of Mr. 
Hanbury—tor my faith was no longer un- 
certain — 

‘ After dinner, his Majesty became talka- 
tive; he mentioned the sham fight of ves- 
terday with some diflidence, and oped that 
it did not appear ridiculous to us. Ile 
spoke with pride of bis own family, and 
with interest of the wars of the Mame- 
louks and Sheygy’a; and, though he had 
joined, from necessity, the former, he 
seems to have been more attached to the 
Jatter. 

‘Buckharct has said something in dispa- 
ragement of the chastity-of their women ; 
and our question to his Majesty, on that 
subject, excited great laughter; as a cou- 
sin of the King’s, then seated on his left 
hand, was the son of a female cousin of 
the great Malek Chowes. | Malek ‘Tombol 
condescended to be humourous and se- 
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vere upon the general frailty and venality | 


of the sex; and, as the subject is of some 


interest, it may not be unimportant to give | 
the very words of the Nubian monarci:— | 


: ; ; 7 / 
“ T believe,” said he, “that, in al’ coun- 
tries, if a very handsome woman be very 


much tempted, the result will be the | 


not successful in 


our counuy Dis 


same.’ As we were 
convincing him that to 

. " , . > 
rule was not applicable, we changed the 


_and was loved, and was happy! 
| and was never loved again! 


subject of conversation to the literature | 


° . . ‘ , , 1 
and hospitality of the Sheygy’a, on both 
which heads he confirmed the accounts 


given by Burckhardt, and, on the latter, | 


, nyveallor 
particularly, assured us that a traveller, 
properly recommended to one of their 
chiefs, would have been nobly entertained 
by them.’ 
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Some Passages in the Life of Mr. 
Adam Blair, Minister of the Ges- 
pel at Cross Meikle. | V2uro. Edin- 
burgh, 1822. 

‘From the subline to the ridiculous 
is but one step,’ sud Napoleon on 
some occasion, no matter what. The 
author of the volame before us has gone 
further, and proved that there Is essen- 
tially no step between them, and that 
they may exist together. Some of the 
‘pussages’ in Adam Blair's life are 
narrated with great seriousness, and 
some of them are excessively ab- 
surd; there is nothing, however, is tts 
abstract or mmherent merits to screen it 
froin the severest censure, as one of the 
most dangerous books that has appeared 
for some time. Mr. Adam Blair, to- 
stead of being a modest minister, of 
the Kirk of Scotlaud is a sensualist, 
who clothes his immoral actions tna 
evarb of mock. sentiment aud expres- 
sions of regret, and yet goes on sinuing 
and repenting as often as he encouus 
ters temptation. Mr. Adam Blair isa 
married man, too, but he contrives to 
cet rid of his wife in the fourth page of 
his narrative 1 order to devote the rest 
to his amours. Mr. Blair laments his 
wife duly, aud his sorrow goes on with- 
out Interruption for five mouths, vow- 
ing perpetual celibacy and perpetual 
chastity. ‘Ah luckless words and 
bootless boast,’ for, just about this 
time, Mrs. Charlotte Campbell, a trend 
of the deceased Mrs. Blair, invites her- 
self to Cross Meikle, as her husband 
was in India and would net returo tor 
suipe months, 

Mrs. Campbell arrived at Cross 
Meikle with all that uneasiness which 
arises from an ill-asserted marriage ; 
she soon, however, receives consolation 
from Mr. Adam Blair, to whom she ts 


equally successful in administering 
comfort. Myrs. Campbell strolls out 


one moonlight night to moralize over 
the tomb of Mis. Blair :— 

‘She litted her eyes to the moon, and 
the stars, andthe beautiful heavens, and 
her eyes spake reproachfully to their 
beautv. ‘*Why, oh why are ye eternal 
bright eyes not shining on my grave, on 
my grave, on my repose? Isabel loved 
| loved 
I sought re- 
fuge where the foolish seek it, and [tound 
what they tind.” 

She now sighs—* Oh, why was I not 
the wife of Blair ;’ she sighs to some 
purpose too, for Adam, who had 
watched her goiug out io her night 
dress, taps her on the ueck, which, with 
‘something already alluded to,’ 
turbs ‘the tener of 


ahs- 


her unredrtatious, 
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A few moonlight walks and parlour 
yossippinys soon restore her confidence, 
anil she at length musters up courage 
to 
love,’ hinting by the way, that her hus- 
band had some suspicions of her fide- 
lity. Elttherto we co not find that 
Adam Blair and his ‘adored Charlotte’ 
had done any thing worse than coinfort 
each other in conversation. <A visit to 
a fiiend’s house, when the c.inister and 
his child fall amto the pond and are res- 
cued by Mrs. Campbell, renders hit so 
grateful, that he actually kisses Mrs. 
Campbell, who had lost her shawl, her 
handkerchief, her cap, aud all the lighter 
parts of her dress ia the progress of the 
struguyle:— , 

‘In short she was now as thinly and as 
moistly clad as any goddess or nymph of 
the sea that ever Guido drew, or Flaxinan 
modelled. My. Biair, who bad stood for 
amoment with his arms folded upon his 
breast, as if half bewildered with so many 
sudden transitions, now fell upon hisknees 
clo e beside Charlotte and iis child, and 
throwmg one arm reund each, he drew 
them both towards his besom and began 
them aternately, check, and 
brow, and lip, aud neck, hastily add pase 
sionatelv, as if ignorant or careless that 
they were within sieht of any one.’ 

Our first @dan was tempted but 
ouce, but Adam Blair meets tempia- 
tion at ever ¥turn; adacking tna pond 
leads him into ove indiscretion, and, as 
he returns ! with ‘adored 


to kiss 


home his 
Charlotte,’ an old begear, who cer 
tainly deserved alins for bis ingenuity, 
wishes them a *sweet sleep and braw 
pleasent dreuns,’ and expresses a hope 
that the lady * will not sleep the less 
soundly, with her head in his bosou, 
for heartug an old) man’s) blessing.’ 
They both blushed as much as any 
ba-hfal lover and coy maid ceuld pos- 
sibl, do; Adain, however, hed a kind 
of feverish dream of ‘beau iful wo 
men’s shapes, smiling eves, aad burn- 
iny blushes; and as Sirs. Glasse savs, 
‘noone know what would have been the 


tell Adam ‘her whole course of | 











consequence,’ had not Mrs. Campbell ; 


been called to visit Edinburgh on ap 
alfuir of business. Myr. Ada.a golair 
secks consolation in the placid pastime 
of tishing, but he thinks more of Char- 
lotte than of his rod and line. He re- 
ceives a letter from Charlotte, who was 
inthe way to Uigness, informing him 
that Mr. Duncan Strahan, who had 
been herescort fron Cross Meickle, had 
expressed some marks of admiration, 
and hinting that, as she would have 
to be left with this man im the ‘Tower 
of Uiguess, ‘ there is no saying how far 
such a man may suffer him-elf to pro- 


‘ 
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ceed,” Mr. Adam Blair hastens to the 
Tower of Uigness, kuacks, anc is ad- 
mutted by Charlotte, whois half naked: 

‘She drew herself back, gazed upon his 
face through visible tears, and then again 
folded herself round him. ‘ Oh Adam,” 
sail she, ‘God hos heard my prayer— 
God has not deserted me—but I was 
alone—now I have you with me, and | 
shall fear nothing.’? She uttered a short 
convulsive laugh, and added in a whisper, 
‘*No, no, I shall not be afraid of a hun- 
dred Mr. Strahans now.’’’ 


We now tread on ticklish ground 
for Mr. Adam Blair and Mrs, Camp- 
bell. She takes him into an upper 
chamber, makes a good fire, brings 
out a flask, and, filline a glass, says, 
© Drink, drink, dear Adam, and [ will 
pledge you, [will pledge you gaily— 
Come drink, Adam, for your own sake 


‘and mine,’ 


Adam drinks freely ; were he nota 
minister, it would be charitable to say 
that he was half grogey 3; he goes to the 
window for fresh air; Charlotte follows 
hin, leans on lis shoulder, takes bina 
by the hand, and withdraws him from 
the windew :— 

‘She reseated him by the table, poured 
another glass of wine, and, again forcing 
him toswailow it, began to tell him, in 
broken syl ables, the story of her insuiis. 

~tlad she never teld that story, perhaps 
Adam Blair had never been a fallen man.’ 

A few rows of asterisks tell the rest. 
Neat morning, a Highland female ser- 
vant, who had retired to bed the prevt- 
ous evening before Adam's arrival, en- 
ters Mrs. Campbeli’s room, and disco- 
vers her mistress ‘asleep in the arms of 
a man—and a stranver.? Adam 
awakes, goes out, and its just on the 
point of throwing bimself into a pool of 
water, when Charlotte calls out and 
prevents him. Adam = reproaches her 
as if his own guilt were whoily her 
fault; he becomes ill, but recovers; 
Charlotte dies. Captain Caimpbell 
returus and forgives the minister, who 
is suspended from his functions in the 
parish of Cross Meickle, but, after ten 
years’ penitence, Is restored, 

Such is tic story of Adam Blair's 
hfe, mawhich there is such a mixture of 
imainorality and by pocrisy as we have sel- 
dom eshibited. If the author wished 
to gloat over seduction, and that the se- 
duction of a married woman, he surely 
need not have stained and insulted re- 
ligion, by making one of its professed 
miutsters the base offender; and yet 
such is the case, and, what is still worse, 
this most despicable work is not with- 
out its advocates, who talk of its deep 
pathos and refined sentiment. 
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Statisticol Account of Upper Canada 
compiled with a View to a Grand 
System of Emigration. By Robert 
Gourlay. 

(Concluded from p, 259.) 





We have seldom seen any work in which 
method and arrangement were so ep. 
tirely set at defiance as in these volumes. 
Mr. Gourlay, who takes for his motte 
‘Thy spirit aud independence let me 
share,’ has, so far as relates to author. 
ship, shaken off all restraint; and might, 
in this respect, have adopted the 
toast or sentiment of Mrs. Wofhington, 
* Confusion to all order, and let liberty 
live.’ Elis three volames may certain. 
ly be read in auy order that the reader 
pleases, without any injary or cetrie 
ment to the subject; but, unless he 
feels much interest about Mr. Gourlay 
and a reform in Upper Canada, we ad- 
vise him to pause at the end of the first 


' volume, before he commits bimself fur. 


ther. We shall now select one or two 
passages from such of the ¢ Sketches’ 
us relate to natural history :— 

‘The partridge of Canada is the same 
as in New England, but, in Pennsylvania, is 
known by the name of the pheasant. He 
is not so large as a domestic hen; has a 
crest on his bead, and a rut? on each side 
of the neck, varied with black stripes, and 
r -ed or depressed at pleasure; the plum- 
a. in general is brown, shaded with a 
ferraginous cojour, and marked with black 
lines and bars; the colour of the under 
part is light, striped with brown, the tail 
is large, and, when expanded, resemblesa 
fanjotan orange ground,delicately lined and 
barred with black, and having near the end 
a band of ash colour, another of black, and 
a white border; the legs and feet are boot- 
ed with white feathers to the toes, The 
female is smaller than the male; bas oet- 
ther crest nor ruff, and is sometimes miss 
taken for a different species of bird. Pie 
cock partridge basa singular habit of drum- 
ming, as it is termed. He stands on a 
stump or log, and begins to beat with hs 
wiligs, once In about two seconds of ti ne, 
repeating the beats quicker and quicker, 
until they run into one undistinguishabie 
sound, continued for a minute or two. Mt 
is often heard half a mile, and guides the 
listening hunter to his game. The flesi 
of the partridge is white and delicate, 0% 
rather dry.’ - - 

‘The sturgeon is the largest fsn of the 
lakes, although not so large as the sea-stu 
geon caught at Albany and Quebec. | . 
more essential ditference is that his bacs © 
smooth, whereas that of the sea sturs on 
has scaly knobs or shells on it. The = 
sturgeon is a good fish for eating. Alarse 
one weighs from 73 to 100 pore orld 
fish glue, known in the commercia . i 
by the name of isinglass, can be pro vat 
trom this sturgeon, as trom the arreoont 
of the Caspian sea and ils tributary stream 
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| have made the experiment, and it suc- 

ted 5% is easy. Lhe pro- 
etu . : F a 

, ‘ne isthe interior membrane or wing 


ner L ; se j ° 2 — : . 
of the alr bhiadder, frond which It 1s casts 
Oi til . 


separated. De 
essed into smoothness and a convenient 
by a weight placed onit. ‘The glue 


Phe process 1S 


shape, 


may also be extracted from the mucilagi- | 
Shiell-backed stur- | 


nous parts of the fish, 5! i 
geons have been taken in lake Ontario, 
but they are rare.’ 


«There are two species of ratile-snakes, | 


vulgarly distinguished by the names of 
the y (/ow, or large, and b ‘ack, or small, 
rattlessnake. ‘The former Is from four to 
five feet in length, and the middle of the 
body seven or eight inches in circumfe- 
rence, from whence it tapers both towards 
the head and tail, “The neck is small, and 
the head flattened; the eyes brilliant, 
with a red circle round the pupil. The 
colour of the back is brown, beautifully 
variegated with yellow and a tinge of red, 
and fined and barred with black; the belly 
asky blue. Annexed to tie tail are rat- 
ties, as they are termed, consisting of cal- 
lous horny articulations, of a brown co- 
Jour, hollow, and inserted one into ano- 
ther, so loosely as to produce a rattling 
noise when shaken. It is commonly be- 
lieved, but I do not know that it is ascer- 
tained to be a fact, that an additional joint 
or rattle grows every year; and that the 
age of the snake may bethus determined. 
When approached or apprehensive of dan- 
ger, he rattles with his tail, and coils him- 
self up into a spiral wreath, with his head 


erectinthe centre, stil rattling by w ay of 


menace or alarm ; and, upon being actually 
assalled, suddsuis uncoils himseif with 
elastic force, " ', without removing his 
posterior hait ivom its place, darts his head 
inacurve line atthe object of his rage, 
striking it if within his reach, with two 
small sharp teeth situated near the extre- 
mity of the upper jaw, and surrounded at 
the root of each tooth with a bag of yellow 
liguid venom, which infects the wound 
made by the teeth. ‘This poison is active 


and dangerous, and, without some season- | 


able anudote, often proves fatal.’ 

‘The tree toud or frog, which is less 
known, is likewise frequent in some parts 
of the province. In shape he resembies 
the Cominon toad, except being more slim, 
and not half so large. 


he is able to stick to and ascend trees. He 
ls, Indeed, usually found on a tree, closely 
adhering to the bark, or sitting in the 


crotch of some limb; and being pretty | 


flat, and of a cloudy light brown. colour, 
is Not easily distinguished. Nor is he 
much more distinguishable on a_ post, 
lence, orstump. fence, probably, has 
Originated the notion, that he assimilates 
his colour to that of the substance, what- 
ver it is, on which he lights. ‘Phe insides 
of the hind legs areofa light yellow ; but 
that is bot discovered when he sits still. 
's note is a shrill croak, or rather chirp, 
hich is often heard, especially in the twi- 


r 
liv] . é‘ ; 
sutand before a rain, bis favourite times 


It is then dried in the sun, and 


He also has ditfe- | 
rent and more tenacious claws, by which | 


of singing, while the animal himself, al- 
‘though sought after, is invisible. Some- 
times you may hear several of them chirp- 
ing allernately, with a sort of responsive 
| sociability.’ 

| We conclude, with a few passages 
‘from Mr. Gourlay’s thirty third 
: 7 

‘Sketch of the * Characters, Manuers, 
‘and Customs of the Luhabitants’ of 
ie ai ‘ 

Upper Canada,— 

| Ifthe people of Upper Canada have 
hany predoininant national character, it is 
‘the Anglo-American. Among the first 
settlers there were natives of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and a few of some other ku- 
ropean countries ; but the mass of them 
were Americans, born in New England, 
| New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylya- 
‘nia. They retain a strong attachment to 
their sovereign, who remunerated them for 
l their revolutionary losses, made them libe- 
| ral grants of land to settle on, with farming 
| tools, building materials, and provisions, to 
facilitate theirsettlement, and is still grant- 
ing lands to their children, as fast as they 
become of age. 

‘ Those who have since joined the pro- 
vince are of a similar national mixture. A 
considerable numver of emigrants from 
Scotland settled together in the eastern 
districts, and others have, at a later period, 
been planted in the western district, un- 
der the auspices of Lord Selkirk. One 
‘township on Yonge Street has been chiefly 
itaken up by Germans. British. Irish, and 
| afew French gentlemen of business have 








located themselves in various. situations. 
‘Some inhabitants have removed from Low- 
-er Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns. 
wick. Still greater numbers have come 
from the United States, because of their 
adjacency, and in consequence of the ori- 
ginal American settlers, who Jeft behind 
| them in the States, their fathers, their bro- 
| thers, and other relatives, neighbours, aad 
ifriends, from whom they had been sepa- 
rated by the revolution. As their revoluti- 
onary passions mutually subsided, the na- 
tural feelings of consanguinity, affinity, 
and personal friendship revived. ‘They 
were still interesting objects to each other. 
Friendly inquiries, correspondencies, ex- 
| changes of visits, and renewals of attach- 
| iment ensued.’ 


| 
| 
! 
j 


‘| heir diversions are similar to those of 
the interior of New England Dancing is 
a favourite amusement of the youth. Ath- 
| letic sports are common. Family visits 
and tea parties are the most frequent 
scenes of sociability. 

‘The country is too young for regular 
theatric entertainments, and those delica- 
cies and refinements of luxury, which are 
the usual attendants of wealth. Dhssipa- 
tion, with her fascinating train of expenses 
and vices, has made but little progress on 
the shores of the lakes. 

‘There are no splendid equipages, and 
few common Carriages; but the face of the 
‘country being level, they will, doubtless, 
ibe multiplied, as the roads become well 
| fitted for wheels. 


‘In winter great use is made of sleighs, 
and sleighing parties are fashionable ; but 
taverns and provisions for travellers are, 
in many parts of the country, quite indif- 
ferent. ‘Lheimprovement of tra: elling ac- 
commodations has been retarded by the 
preference given to passages by water, 
during the summer months. Yet travel 
by land increases, and the roads are ad- 
vancing towards a more perfect state, by 
the annual application of statute labour, 
and the aids granted, from time to time, 
by the legisiature out of the provincial 
tunds. 

‘So many townships are situated upon 
waters filled with fish, thai fishing ts a. com- 
mon amusement, easily connected with oc- 
Casional suppties of provisions. 

‘ Fashions of ciress and modes of living 
are common to the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince and their neignbours in the States. 
‘The style of butiding, however, on the 
Canadian side of the line, ts less elegant; 
and, in general, there are less ambition, 
enterprise, aud exertion. ‘Lhis difference 
is the natural consequence of the different 
circumstances, under which the original 
settlements were commenced,’ 

‘| have observed no essential peculiari- 
ty in the funerals or weddings of this coun- 
try ; but there is a singular custom of che- 
reverrecing, as it is called, a newly maprri- 
ed couple, where the match is thought to 
be unequal or unseasonable; as, between 
an oldian and a young girl, or within a 
short period alter the death of a former 
husband or wife. Sometimes it is in con- 
sequence of the offence so frequently caus- 
ed by a negiect of invitation to the wed- 
ding. It is akind of riotous frolic derived 
from the Frenca of Lower Canada. Youn 
inen, disguised in masks, assemble in the 
evening betore the house of the bride aad 
bridegroom, bearing some significant em- 
blem, accolipanied with horns, bells, pans, 
and other instruments, with which they 
perform a discordant serenade. It is often 
in vain for the parties, who are the objects 
of such a visit, to resist or resent it. Their 
Whest Course is to treat it with good hu- 
mour, as a joke unworthy of serious notice. 

‘This custom being dis¢ountenanced by 
people of consideration, as rude and injue 
rious, seems to be going into disrepute and 
disuse. It has lately been a subject of 
prosecution; and, as practised in iInany 
instances, is undoubtedly indictable as a 
riot. la Lower Canada, it is said to have 
been suppressed by the interposition of 
the police.’ 

Although we have not spoken very 
favourably of Mr. Gourlay’s work as a 
whole, yet we have no hesitation lu say 
ing that itcontains much valuable statis- 
tical, and, froin the pains he has evidently 
taken, we doubt vot, correct informa. 
tion relative to Canuda, with some use- 
ful Lints to emizrants. The work 1s 
euriched with some of the best maps 
we have hitherto seen of our North 
| American colonies. 
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Clavering Tower; ai Novel. By 
Rosalia St. Clair. 4 vols. 12mo. pp. 
934. London, 1822. 


We do not know whether the new zest 
that has, within the last ten years, been 
given to novel reading, has increased 





the number of these productions or not, | 


hut we are certain it has improved their 
quality; and that the trash which, some 
twenty or thirty years ago, usurped the 
shelves of our circulating libraries, 
would now scarcely be read by a board- 
ingeschool miss or a love-sick house- 
maid, The extravagant heroes and 
heroines, who disdained to do any thing 
in the slightest degree approaching 
nature and common sense, and whose 
mock sentimentality was nauseous and 
disgusting, have now subsided into ra- 
tional beings, who think, speak, and 
act hke their fellow creatures. 
Clavering Tower is one of those no- 
vels which, if it do not often dehelt, 
will umformly please the reader: the 
eharacters are well drawn; the inci- 
dents, though not striking, are natn- 
rafly and appropriately tntroduced ; the 


follow this patriotic young noblorman 
through his five hours harangue, but 
merely to advert to one branch of it, 
which more mnmediately concerns the 
subject to which your Chronicle is de- 
voted. His lordship dwelt much on 
the increased diffusion of knowledge, 
in Great Britain,—a faect.too notorious 
to be disputed, though the inference 
he drew or intenced to draw from it in 
favour of parliamentary reform is not 
so obvious. lis lordship is stated to 
have said that :— 

‘The difference of education amongst 


ithe lower orders kept pace with this in- 


language is correct aud often elegant 3 | 


the sentiments chaste, and the more! 
Instynetive, It is, we understand, the 
production of a young lady (beyond the 
‘hb weed, if we miny judve from one or 
lwo expressions) who has previously 
appeared in the Held of novel writers 
with snccess, 
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@Mriqinal Comnuinications. 


LORD JOUN RUSSELL AND THE 
PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 

Srr,—I doubt not but most of your 


readers have seen Lord John Russell’s | 


four in 


speech in the House of Commons on! 


the subject of Parliamentary Reform, 
though perhaps few of them had patience 


in small printof whichit was composed, 
The subject of parliamentary reform 
has become so stale that it really re- 


quired some ingenuity to adducea sin- | 
gle new argument inits favour; we will | 


not say his lordship did this, but he 
certainly introduced matter never 
brought in aid of the question be- 
fore, and much of which would have 
done as well for Mr. Grentell’s annual 


motion for an inquiry into the profits | 


of the Bank of England, or one of 


crease of knowledge amongst the middling 
ones, 
yect, he had gleane 
with it, which, withthe leaveofthe House, 
he would state to it. Jiaving applied to 
an eminent bookseiler in the metropolis, 
as to the probable extent of his business 
in the vear, he ascertained that this single 
house sold five millions of volumes annu- 
ally; that thev employed siaty clerks, 
patil 55001.* for advertisements ; and kept 
constantiy empleyed two hundred an 
fifty bookbinders, who derived their sup- 
port from it. He had also inquired as to 
the state of the circulating Itbraries, and 
be found that, In 1779, there were only 

London; now there were no less 
than one hundred, country there 
were one thousand. ‘Then, as to book- 


>no fess than from one 


: ; 
Flaving been curious Upon tals sub- 


sé 
c. . ! 
d some facts connected 


nlaris—-there wer 
thousand five 
them spread over the face of the country, 
ditfusing information of every kind, tn his- 
tory, voyages, science, and every species 
of knowledge. “There had been also an 
increase in the number of periodical 
works 3 and it was a fact that the two prin- 
cipal reviews—the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly, both written with a degree of abili- 
ty which in formertimes would have done 
honour to original works, were now as 
much in demand as all the periodical 
works put together had been thirty years 
ago. Besides these, there were five pe- 
riodical works of science; and to shew 


. ’ way } IC ri © rf oe) or «> © ‘Are » - 
to wade through the half dozen columns | tat (hese Works of science ; were not con 


fined to the repositaries of learning, he 
would just state a fact which had come to 
lyis knowledge. A friend of his, passing 
through Inverness some time ago, saw 
upon a book-stand a Quarterly Journal of 
Science, and a number of the late Eney- 
cloprdia. ‘The same person happened to 


/go to Oxford soon after, and be inquired 


Mr. Hume’s mghtly amendments for | 
areduction m some branch of the pub- | 


he expenditure, 


His lordship'’s speech | 


in fact treated de omnibus rebus et que- | 


busdaim aliis. 


dt os by bo means wy patention to | 


fer those works from a bookseller, but 
he was answered that they never keptsuch 
works unless they were ordered.’ 

Before we proceed further with his 
lordship’s speech, we must make a few 
remarks; and first, we deny, without 
the fearof contradiction, that the book- 
sellersin Loudon towhom his lordship al- 
lnclessell halfofiive millions of volumes, 
(their tous of waste paper included,) or 

> | Se + 


paid as much, 


PERG’ PbS 


hundred to two thousand of 


THE LITERARY CHRONICLE’ 
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| that they employ sixty, o1 fifty, or forty 


clerks, or that two hundred and tifty 
book-binders derive support from their 
employment. That his lordship should 
consult his own publishers was natural 
cuough, and that they should magnify 
their trade was with them all in the 
way of business; it is one of the many 
means resorted to by that establishment 
to nnpose on the public. 

The cireumstance of meeting with 4 
book on a stall in Inverness, whieh he 
could not fiad tn a shop in Oxford, isa 
silly augument; for xe will venture 16 
say that his lordship might have found 
fifty works at Oxford of which the In. 
verness booksellers never heard even 
the names. 

‘Che assertion that the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews are morein de. 
mand than all the periodical works put 
together thirty years ago, is erroneous: 
and had his lordship consulted the pub- 
lishers of two religtous periodieals, the 
Evangelical and the Methodist Maga. 
zines, they would have told him that 
the sale of each was nearly double that 
of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re. 
views united ; and, more than thirty 
vears ago, the sale of the Geutleman's 
Magazine alonewas more than either of 
these justly celebrated reviews. But to 
return to the speech. His lordship 
says i— 

«Bat the facilities afforded the lower or 
were still greater. Every gentle- 
man knew the stimulus that was given to 
education by the schools established on 
the Laneasterian plan, which was so well 
followed up by the National Schools.— 
Besides which, facilities were afforded the 
poorer sort of obtaining access even to the 
dearest and most valuable works, This 
was accomplished by a number of persons 
sinking a large capital (more thana mil- 
lion) in publishing standard works of 
merit in numbers, at a cheap rte. 
Amongst these works were to be found 
Hume’s History of England, M. Bution 
on Natural History, the Encyclopedia, 
&c. in numbers, at sixpence each. A 
check was, however, given to this plan by 
the Act of 1819, prohibiting cheap puoi 
cations, which for this reason he should 
call the Suppression of Knowledge Act. 
Rut it was to be observed, in behalf ot 
these persons, that they strictly forbid 
their vendors to deal in any works com 
nected with the politics of the day.’ 

That such an establishment was be- 
cun and with large funds we are well 
aware, but private interestand not pub- 
lic spirit was its basis; and, so far was 
it from publishing works at a cheaper 
rate, that every work they issued, 
though oftes paltry and meorrect, be 
came more expensive to the purchasers 
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than the good and standard editions ol 
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the regular booksellers. Itwas, however 
the means of diffusing knowledge, and 
abourer or mechanic has pur- 
ly bible in eighty or a 
’ mbers who would 


many a labour 
chased a fami 
hundred sixpenny nu a 
never have possessed one if he had been 
required to lay out ove guinea for it at 
The last point of his lordship’s speech 
which we shall notice 1s that which re- 
lates to the newspapers, and which tsas 
‘ncorrect as some of those we have al- 
ready exposed. On this, however, we 
shall merely remark, that the number 
of provincial papers in Great Britain 
and Treland is nearly three hundred 
wad fifty, imstead of one hundred and 
ciehty two as stated by Inslordship 3 and 
that freland has fifty-six distinct papers 
or one hundred and twenty-six papers 
wiblished in the course of every week, 
The whole number of papers printed 
iy England, his lordship estimates 
at ouly twenty three milllons and a 
haif annually, whereas they are well 
knpown to be more than double that 
number. 

Such are a few of the mis-statements 
of which this frank and amtable lord 
has, unconsciously we are sure, been 
the author. We have, however, deemed 
it necessary to set the public right on 
the subject, and we wou'd advise his 
lordship that, when he wants correct in- 
formation as to the state of the book- 
trade, he should not consult a certain in- 
terested book-mongering establishment 
in the Row’; that he should not draw 
inferences as to the comparative state 
of literature from  bookstalls, and 
that he should seck a better authority 


fluenced by this notion, and quietly 
sit down content, as if no such Jan- 
vuage as the German existed. To re- 
move this erroneous opinion, and in 
part to lay down a brief outline of the 
best practical method, by which the 
self-instructing studeut may become 
acquainted with it, is the occasion of 
the present letter. 

Wendeborn’s Grammar is the best 
that I know of, and, although there are 
several reasons which induce me to re- 
vret the want of a better elementary 
work, I nevertheless think that, at pre- 
sent, there is none superior to it. With 
this grammar, then, and any dictionary 
which contains the gender of the sub- 
stantives (perhaps Ludwig's is the best} 
before him, IT would recommend the 
student to commence by committing to 
inemory the articles and declensional 
terminations, and by translating the 
small German pieces which are placed 
as exercises, into English, and then 
rendering them again to the original; 
in my opinion, this is better than turn- 
ing the English pieces into German; as 
1 aim inclined to believe that there is no 
key to them published, and, without 
such aid, the student could never be 
certain, whether that which he wrote 
was correct or not. After proceeding 
in this manner through the pronouns, 
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for making himselfacquainted with the | 


sile of the newspapers than that to 
which he has resorted. Tam, &e. 
A Lonpon BooxseLier. 
April 30, 1822. 
—2 41> o—-- 
ON THE ACQUISITION OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 


Sir,—] have often regretted that the 


Gerinan language, which abounds in 
authors of the very first abilities, and 
is by no means difficult of attainment, 
should be so little known in England 
aw itis; perhaps the real cause of this 
‘pparent neglect arises from the idea, 
which most people entertain, that it is 
Completely different in its pronuncia- 
tion and general structure from any 
other of the modern European lan- 
guages which are taught iv this coun- 
try. Even those who have acquired a 
kuowledse of the French, Italian, or 


Spaurst el de 
evish hinguages, appear to be iti- 


} 
} 








| 


verbs, &c. until he arrives at the syntax, 
he will begin to be surprised at the 
ease with which he advances, aud at the 
strong affinity subsisting between the 
German and English tongues. The 


‘syntax demands considerable attention 
as developing some of the 


| peculiar 
niceties of the language. 

The next work to which, TE think, he 
had best turn, is § Crabbe’s German 
Extracts 3’) and in this | would advise 
him, by all means, to pass over the 


| preliminary lessons, that have a trans- 


lation, as [ think they will only tend 
to retard his progress, and commence 
at Gasher’s little piece, ‘ Das Wohl- 
thatice kind.” From thus regularly 
proceeding, he will imperceptibly be 
enabled to understand almost any Ger- 
inan prose writer that may fall in his 
way; and, although he may, and cer- 
tainly will, meet with some difficulties 
as he advances, yet this ought not, on 
any account, to prove a discouragé- 
ment, as, by marking and afterwards 
reverting to them when better ac- 
quainted with the language, they will 
be overcome with ease. 

Here my observations might cease, 
but the anxious desire I have to induce 





'my countrymen to study a language 
from which |} have derived the greatest 
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satisfaction, and which, in my hamble 
opinion, is equal, if not superior, to any 
other of the European tongues, inclines 
me to recommend another work, which 
contains extracts from the German 
poets as well as prose writers; I allude 
to the ‘ Detche Blumenlese,’ which 
consists of pieces admirably adapted to 
improve the student. From it, in 
some measure, he will become ac- 
quainted with the various styles of the 
best authors that Germany has pro- 
duced, at one time delighted with the 
heauty and simplicity of Gessner, and 
at another with the diversified genius 
of Schiller, and the pure diction of 
Campe. 

It was my intention to have troubled 
you with some remarks on the pronun- 
ciation, but, for want of room, I must 
defer this to another opportunity ; and 
sincerely wishing that the above hints 
may prove of utility in diffusing a 
knowledge of the German, by persuade 
ing those who have hitherto neglected 
(especially the French or Italran scho- 
lar) to attempt a language, the diffi- 
culties of which have been magnitied 
by the vanity of those persons who un- 
derstand it. 1 am, 

My dear sir, your's, &e. 
T. R. Thompson. 
Newtown, near Newbury. 


- — Hoe -— 


MAY GAMES. 





Ir was usual, on the first of May, for 
all the citizens, who were able, to divert 
themselves in the woods and meadows 
with May games ; diversions not con- 
tined to the tower class, but equally the 
entertainment of persons of the highest 
rank ; a remarkable instance of which 
is inserted in Hall's Chronicle, under 
the year 1515, when that author ob- 
serves, that King Henry VIII. and 
Queen Catherine, accompanied by 
many lords and ladies, rode ‘a maying 
from Greenwich to the high ground of 
Shooter’s Hill, where, as they passed 
along, they saw a company of two hun- 
dred tall yeomen, all clothed in green, 
with green hoods and bows and arrows. 
One, who was their chieftain, was call- 
ed Robin Hood, and desired the king 
and all his company to stay and see his 
men shout; to which the king agree- 
ing, he whistled, ar.! all the two hun- 
dred discharged their arrows at once; 
which they repeated on his whistlin 

again. Their arrows had something 
placed in the heads of them that made 
them whistle as they flew, and altoge- 
ther made a loud and very uncommon 
noise, at which the king and queen 
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were greatly delighted. The gentle- 
man who assumed the character of Ro- 
bin Hood then desired the king and 
gvecn, with their retinue, to enter the 
green wood, where, in arbours made 
with boughs, intermixed with flowers, 
they were plentifully served with veni- 
son and wine, by Robin Hood and his 
men. 

About two years after, an event hap- 
pened which occasioned the epithet of 
evil to be added to this day of rejoic- 
ing. The citizens, being extremely 
exasperated at the encouragement given 
to foreigners, a priest, named Bell, was 
persuaded to preach against them at 
the Spital; and, in a very inflaming 
serinon, he invited the people to oppose 
all strangers : this occasioned frequent 
quarrels in the streets, for which some 
Englishmen were committed to prison. 


Suddenly a rumour arose, that on 
May-day all the foreigners would be 
assassinated, aud several strangers fled: 
this coming to the knowledge of tle 
king’s council, Curdinal Wolsey sent 
for the lord mayor and several of the 
city council, told them what he had 
heard, and exhorted them to preserve 
the peace. Upon this affair, a court of 
Common Council was assembled at 
Guildhall, ov the evening before May- 
day, in which it was resolved to order 
‘every man to shut up his door, and 
keep his servants at home; and this 
advice being immediately communi- 
cated to the cardinal, met with his ap- 
probation, 

Upon this, every alderman sent to 


inforin his ward, that no man should 


stir out of his house after nine o'clock, 
but keep his doors shut, and his ser- 
vants within till nine in the morning. 
This order had not long been given, 
when one of the aldermen, returning 
from his ward, observed two young 
men at play in Cheapside, and many 
others looking at them. He would 
have seut them to the Coimpter, but 
they were soon rescued, and the cry 
raised of *’prentices,’preutices ! clubs ! 
clubs!’ Instantly the people arose: 
by eleven o’clock they amounted to six 
or seven hundred ; and the crowd still 
increasing, they rescued from Newzate 
and the Compter the prisoners com- 
mitted for abusing the foreigners ; while 
the mayor and sheriffs, who were pre- 
sent, made proclamation in the king’s 
name; but, instead of obeying it, they 
broke open the houses of nany French- 
mep and other foreigners, and conti- 
nued plundering them till three in the 
morning ; when beyinuing to disperse, 
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hundred of them, and committed them 
to the several prisons. While this riot 
lasted, the Lieutenant of the Tower 
discharged several pieces of orguance 
azainst the city, but without doing 
much mischief; and, about five in the 
morning, several of the nobility march- 
ed thither, with all the forces they 
could assemble. 

On the 4th of May, the lord mayor, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sur- 
rey, and others, sat upon the trial of 
the offenders at Guildhall, the Duke of 
Norfolk entering the city with one 
thousand three hundred men. That 
day several were indicted, and on the 
ext thirteen were sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered ; for the 
execution of whoin, tengallowses were 
set up in several parts of the city, upon 
wheels, to be removed from street to 
street, and from door to door, 

On the 7th of May, several others 
were found guilty, and received the 
same sentence as the former, and soon 
after were drawn upon hurdles to the 
Standard in Cheapside; but, when one 
was executed, and the rest about to be 
turned off, a. respite came, and they 
were remanded back to prison. 


After this, the soldiers who had kept , 
, lA LYE. the accounts from the Continent 


watch in the city were withdrawn, 
which making the citizens flatter them- 
selves that the king’s displeasure against 


them was not so great as they had ima- | ‘ 
‘ “ / he suffered hiinself to be taken alive by 


gined, the lord mayor, recorder, and 
several aldermen, went in mourning 
gowns to wait upon the king at Green- 
wich; when, having attended for some 
time at the privy chamber door, his 
majesty, with several of the vobility, 
‘ame forth: upon which, all of them 
falling upon their knees, the recorder, 
in the name of the rest, in the most 
humble and submissive terms, begged 
that he would have mercy on them for 
their negligence, and compassion on 
the offenders, whom he represented as a 
small number of light persons. His 
majesty let them know that he was 
really displeased, and that they ought 
to wail and be sorry for it; for, as they 
had not attempted to fight with those 


whom they pretended were so small a ; 


number of light persons, they must 
have winked at the matter: he there- 
fore ordered them to repair to the Lord 
Chancellor, who would give them an 
answer. Upon which they retired, 
deeply mortitied. 

Beg informed that the king was to 
be at Westmiuster Hall on the 22nd of 
May, they resolved to repair thither ; 
which they did with the consent of 


Cardinal Wolsev, Lord High Chan- 
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cellor. The king sat at the Upper end 
of the hall, under a cloth of State, with 
the cardinal and several of the nobis 
aud the lord mayor, aldermen 
recorder, and several of the common 
concil attended : the prisoners, who 
then amounted to about four hundred 
were brought in their shirts, bound “my 
vether with cords, and with halters 
about their necks; and among them 
were eleven women. The Cardinal 
having sharply rebuked the mayor, gl. 
dermen, and commonalty for their peg. 
ligence, told the prisoners, that. fo, 
their offences against the laws of the 
realm and against his majesty's crown 
aud dignity, they deserved death: 
upon which they all set up a piteous 
cry of * mercy, gracious lord! mercy" 
Which so moved the king, that at the 
earnest entreaty of the lords, he pro- 
nounced them pardoned ; upon which, 
viving a great shout, they threw up 
their halters towards the top of the 
hall, crying § God save the king!’ 

After this affair, the May games were 
not so commouly used as before.— 
Gentleman's Magazine. 

———s+4{p>oe—— 


ALI PACHA, 





agree that this daring Albanian clief 
has at length fallen, though they disa- 
gree as to the cause of his death :—that 


the Turks, even by treachery, we will not 
believe; for Ali knew his foes too well 
to trust them. It is, perhaps, the only 
moment in which we could regret the 
death of a man, whose crimes and enor- 
mities have extended over a life of up- 
wards of seventy years, and have been 
revolting to humanity ; but, as asworn 
foe to the Turks, he was a powerful 
auxiliary to the sacred cause in which 
the Greeks are now contending ; and, 
it is on this account, that we may now 
say, with great truth, that * we could 
have better spared a better man.’ 

‘ In two former volumes of the Lile- 
rary Chronicle,* we have given ample 
details of the cruelties of A‘: Pacha ; 
but, as his death has created a vew 10 
terest respecting him, we insert a bre 
but connected memoir of this a 
extraordinary manu, by Dr. Hollane; 
Physician to her late Majesty :— 

«Ali Pasha was born, as | believe, 20° 
the year 1750 or 1751, at Tepelent,a sv 
town of Albania, seventy-five miles tol F 
north of Toannina. His father, Veli ad 
sha, resided at this place as the gore 
of the adjacent district ; but bis ten : 

* See Literary Chronicle, vol. 1, p. 39) ® 
vol. II., p. 436, ef passim. 
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was small, and his power inconsiderable 
He died when hts son, All Bey, Was not 
re than fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
but left him a protector in his mother, who 
appears to have been a woman of undaunt: 
ed resolution, and above the reach of those 
rejudices of custom, which, in Turkey, 
enfeeble all the faculties and powers of ac- 
tion in the female sex. The mother of 
Ali, indeed, was of Albanian birth, and she 
lived ina country, the hardy and warlike 
population of which was perpetual) exer- 
cised in internal feuds = fn the mountatn- 
ous districts of Albania, more particularly, 
the sovereign authority of the Porte was 
scarcely even known as a name; and the 
hardy natives of Suli, and of the mountains 
of Chimarra, maintained a freedom which 
history might have celebrated, had they 
not sullied it by a predatory manner of 
life, which cempels us to class them ra- 
ther as mountain banditti, than cominuni- 
tics of independent people. 

‘It required all the resolution of the 
mother of Ali to maintain her son’s rights, 
inacountry thus lawless and turbulent. 
jlis father’s death left him with feeble 
means of defence, and exposed to the at- 
tacks of the neighbouring chieftains, who 
wished to avail themselves of his youth to 
dispossess him of his territory. 

‘It is diMcultto connect the several oc- 
carrences in this part of Ali’s life ; but it 
would appear, that, having contrived to 
reassemble some Albanian troops, he 
obtained advantages over the enemies of 
his house, and regained possession of Te- 
peleni. 

‘He still, however, continued only a 
petty A’banian leader, till a sudden and 
successful enterprize against loannina, 
which, at this time, was feebly governed 
by its pasha, gave a name and character to 
his dominion. He was recognised by the 
Porte as Pasha of this city and district, and 
he made a vigorous use of the new means 
it afforded him of extending his power. 
ile gained possession, without much diffi- 
culty, of the pashalik of Arta, which in- 
creased his resources by its productive 
plains, and the access it afforded to the 
sea. Many of the Albanian tribes and 
districts successively yielded to him, ei- 
ther subdued by force or influenced by 
money, of which he never spared the use. 
His territory, however, at this time, and, 
indeed, until within the last few years, was 
of the most irregular kind. Acquired 
progressively, by detached portions, and 
With different titles, it was scarcely even 
rontinuous in extent, but rather an assem- 
a ne separate districts, cities, and 

Wns, submitted, some with more, others 
his freedom, to the power of their 

si ster, | 
ee Heaney contioved to extend and 
porter progressively on every side. 
sibtaiesed sgh gp of Macedonia were 
of dervenines s power, and, in his office 
stationed Bans ae . 
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nina, had been a second war with [brahim 


Pasha; protracted fora long time, but fi- 
nally ented by the disco:nfiture of Ibra- 
him, who was himself made prisoner, and 
the whole of his extensive and fertile 
pashalik transferred to the power of Ali 
Pasha. 

‘ Mahomet Pasha, of Delvino, had been 
an ally of Ibrahim. ‘Uhe downfall of one 
was connected with that of the other, and 
Ali possessed bimself of the fine country 





between Argyro-Kastro and Tepeleni and _ 


the coast of the Adriatic. The large city 
of Argyro-Kastro fel! into his hands nearly 
at the same time; Gardiki was subdued 


towns were added to his dominion in the 
adjoining district of country. ‘The pashias 


of Berat and Delvino were conveyed to. 


like the area below, was filled with a mul- 
titude of people; and the living scenery 
becaine yet more various and interesting 
as we proceeded. We now saw, besides. 
‘Turkish, Albanese, and Moorish soldiers, 
the ‘Turkish officers and ministers of the 
vizier; Greek and Jewish secretaries, 
Greek merchants, Tartar couriers, the 
pages and black slaves of the seraglio; 
petitioners seeking to obtain audience, 
and numerous other figures, which give to 
the court and palace of Ali Pasha a cha- 
racter all its own. 

‘A curtain was thrown aside, and we en- 


tered the apartment of Ali Pasha He 
and annihilated as a city, and various other | 


was sitting in the ‘Turkish manner, with 
his legs crossed under him, on a couch 


| immediately bevond the fire, somewhat 


' 


loannina, and imprisoned there: little was 


known of their circumstances or fate. 


These events, which might be considered 


as aading a population of from 200.000 to 
300,000 souls to the dominion of the vi- 
zier, had been terminated only in the 
spring of 1812. 


‘ Defining this extent of territory accord. | 
ing to the classical divisions of antiquity, | 


it may be said to comprehend the whole 


of Epirus, the southern part of Tlyricum, | 
a large portion of Macedonia, nearly the | 


whole of Thessalv, Acarnania,  ©tolia, 


Phocis, and a considerable part of ancicnt | 


doeotia. 

‘The tenure on which the vizier of 
Albania holds his dominions, may be un- 
derstood, in part, from the preceding nar- 
rative of his life. In its detatls, it is one 
which could scarcely exist but under.the 
motley and irregular outline of the Turk- 
ish empire. 

‘The morning of the Ist of November 
was made interesting to us, by our intro- 
duction to this extraordinary nan. At ten 
o’clock, Colovo again called, to say that 
the vizier was prepdred to give us audi- 
ence; and, shortly afterwards, two white 
horses, of beautitul figure, and superbly 
caparisoned in the ‘Turkish manner, were 
brought to us from the seraglio, conduct- 
ed by two Albanese soldiers, likewise 
richly attired and armed. Mounting these 
horses, anda Vurkish officer of the palace 


preceding us, with an ornamented. staff 


in his hand, we proceeded slowly, and with 
inuch state, through the city, to the great 
seraglio. 

‘ Passing through the almost savage 
pomp of this outer area of the seraglio, we 
entered an inner court, and dismounted at 
the foot of a dark stone staircase. On the 
first landing-place stood one of the vizier’s 
carriages; an old and awkward vehicle, 
of German manufacture, and such as 
inight have been supposed to have travel- 
led a dozen times trom Hainbuigh to 
‘Trieste. At the top of the staircase we 
entered into a wide gallery, or hall, the 
windows of which command a noble view 
of the Lake of loannina, and the Moun- 
tains of Pindus; the wails are painted, 
and numerous doors conduct froin it to 
different parts of the palace. ‘This hall, 





more elevated than the rest, and richer in 
its decorations. On his head he wore a 
high round cap, the colour of the deepest, 
mazareen blue, and bordered with gold 
lace. His exterior robe was of yellow 
cloth, likewise richly embroidered, two 
inner garments striped of various colours, 
and flowing down loosely from the neck 
to the feet, confined only about the waist 
by an embroidered belt, in which were 
fixed a pistol and dagger, ot beautiful and 
delicate workmanship. ‘The hilts of these 
arms were covered with diamonds and 
pearls, and emetalds of great size and 
beauty were set in the kaa ofeach. On 
his fingers the vizier wore many large dia- 
inond rings, and the mouth-piece of his 
long and flexibie pipe was equally deco- 
rated with various at of jewellery, 

‘Yet more than his dress, however, the 
countenance of Ali Pasha at this time en- 
gaged our earnest observation. It is dith- 
cult to describe features, either in their 
detail or general effect so as to convey 
any distinct impression to the mind of the 
reader. Were L to attempt a description 
of those of Ali, [ should speak of his face 
as large and full; the forehead remarkably 
broad and open, and traced by many deep 
furrows; the eye penetrating, yet not ex- 
pressive of ferocity; the nose handsome 
and well formed; the mouth and lower 
part of the face concealed, except when 
speaking, by his mustachios and the long 
beard which flows over his breast. His 
complexion is somewhat lighter than that 
usual among the Turks, and his general. 
appearance does not indicate more than 
his actual age, of sixty or sixty-one years, 
except, perhaps, that his beard ts whiter 
than is Customary at this time of life. The 
neck is shot and thick, the figure corpu- 
lent and unwieldy; his stature | had af- 
terwards the means of ascertaining to be 
about five feet nine inches. The general 
character and expression of the counte- 
nance are unquestionably fine, and the 
torehead, especially, is a striking and ma- 
jestic feature. 

‘The manner of the vizier in this inter- 
view was courteous and polite, without 
any want of the dignity which befits his si- 
tuation. There is not, either in his coun- 
tenance or speech, that formal and un- 
yielding apathy, which is the characteris- 
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tic of the Turks as a people ; but more 
vivacity, humour, and change of expres- 
sion. His laugh is very peculiar; and its 
deep tone, approaching to a growl, might 
almost startle an ear unaccustomed to it. 
His dress was not greatly varied ; and only 
on one occasion I saw him with a turban 
instead of the blue cap, which he wore at 
the time of our first interview. I1is atti- 
tude also was very uniform, according to 
the Turkish habit! [ seldom saw him rise 
from his couch; though once he did so, 
while explaining to me the decline of his 
bodily powers, striding firmly at the same 
tiine across the chamber, as if to show that 
still much of energy was left. His man- 
ner of reception was always polite and 
dignified. There was evidently more form 
intended when many persons were present, 
and his manner became more easy and fa- 
miliar when we were alone. ; 

The assiduity with which he applies 
himself to all his business is very great. 


Hle rises commonly before six, and_ his | 


officers and secretaries are expected to be 
with him at this hour. ‘There are no 
pauses in business during the day, except 
at twelve o’clock, when he takes his din- 
ner, sleeping afterwards for an hour; and 
again at eight in the evening, which is his 
hour of supper. 
as nine o’clock, with secretaries on the 
ground before him, listening to the most 
minute details of that branch of expendi- 
ture which relates to the post houses; 
_each article of which accounts he sepa- 
rately approved. 
are also, in part, subservient to the fur- 
therance of business. I have seen him in 
the gardens of his pavilion surrounded by 


petitioners, and giving judgment on cases | 
that were brought before him. Even when. 


retiring to the harem, he still preserves his 
public capacity ; 
cords of three hundred women secluded 


from the world, it is not wonderful that: 


his occupation and authority as a judge 
should still be required. 

‘In his habits at table, Ali Pasha is tem- 
erate, though by no means so strict a 
Mussulman as to refuse himself wine. He 
almost always eats alone, according to the 


custom of ‘lurks of high rank, and at the | 
hours already mentioned. His dinner usu- | 


ally consists of twelve or sixteen covers, 
which are separately placed on a tray be- 
fore him. The dishes are chiefly those of 
Turkish cookery ; in addition to which a 
whole lamb, provided by bis shepherds, is 
served up at his table every day in the 
year. His appetite is not it all fastidious; 
and I have been told that his cooks, in 
providing for him, take liberties which, 
under a Juxurious despot, would infallibly 
cost them their heads. 


‘‘The adherence of Ali Pasha to the te- | 


nets of the Mahommedan religion is by 


no means rigid, probably depending more | 


on a sense of interest than upon any zeal 
ofaffection for these tenets. He has few 
of the prejudices of a Mussulman; and, 


in regarding those around him, his consi- | 


ceration obvivusly is, not the religion of 


I have found him as late | 


His hours of pleasure | 


and, in the petty dis- | 


ithe man, but whether he can be ot service 
to any of his views. 

‘Trath compelsthe addition of other fea- 
tures of a less pleasing kind; and, to the 
general picture of eastern despotism, must 
be annexed some traits peculiartothe man. 
‘The most striking of these are, a habit of 
perpetual artifice, shewn in every circum- 
stance of his life ; and a degree of vindic- 
tive feeling, producing acts of the most 
unqualified ferocity. ‘The most legitimate 
form his cunning assumes, Is in political 
matters, where, according to frequent 
usage, it might perhaps have the name of 
sagacity and adroitness. He is eminently 
skilled in all the arts of intrigue, and his 
agents or spies are to be found every 
/where in the Turkish empire, doing the 
| work of their master with a degree of zeal 
_which testifies at once his own talent In 
| their selection, and the commanding in- 
‘fluence of his powers over the minds of 
all that surround him. His political in- 
formation, derived from these sources, 
and from the ample use of bribery, is of 
the best kind; and it may, I believe, be 
affirmed as a fact, that not a single event 
of importance can occur at Constantino- 
ple, even in the most secret recesses of 
the divan, which isnot known within eight 
days at the seraglio of loannina*®.’ 

~ 1 Ope — 
SIR WILLIAM CONGREVE AND 
BANK-NOTES. 

Ir seems to be generally acknow- 
ledged that Sir William Congreve ts a 
gventleman of very sleader scientific ta- 
lents. He is, however, what may be 
called one of your bring-their-talents- 
to-the-market-men, and plans, which 
would have failed with others, have by 
him been brought into notice, and he 
has shared the honour and_ profits of 
discoveries to which his claims have, in 
almost every instance, been disputed. 
| Some time ago, Sir William prevail- 
ed on several country bankers to adopt 

a new species of bank-notes, which, 
‘from the complex manner of execution, 
were said to be inimitable. Messrs. Per- 
kins and Co., however, declared that 
they might be imitated; and the news- 
papers, during the last week, state that 
several forgeries have been committed 
on one of the banks that adopted them. 
It isnot, however, with the merits or 








defects of the plan, but with the share | 


that Sir William Congreve has had in 
it, that we have now to do. Mr. Be- 
'wick, of Newcastle, in a letter to the 
editor, in thelast number of the AWJonth- 
ly Magazine, claims the invention as 
his own, or, at least, shews that it is not 
Sir William Congreve’s, He says:— 
‘ So long ago as March, 1818,1 impart- 
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ed my plan for preventing forgery to i, 
M. W. Ridley, Bart. M. P. and requested 
he would name it in Parliament. jf We ce< 
sary; and afterwards, in another let er 
dated May, 1818 (when the cominission. 
ers, | believe, were appointed) that he 
would be so good as to lay it before them. 
and, in a part of this letter to him, I meg. 
tioned the business of using borders that 
could not be forged, for the use of coun- 
try-banks. Jt runs thus, in my copy of 
that latter: —‘* But, indeeed, impressions 
to an incalculable amount might be done 
In this way with borders sufficient to serve 
all the bankers in the kingdom, and with 
more expedition than steel dies are done, 
for the purpose of the government duties; 
and by laying the duty upon the papers 
printed in this way, instead of stamping 
them, they would be done with greater fa- 
cility and serve a better purpose.” 

‘In a letter to Sir Joseph Banks, dated 
September, 1818, after pointing out the 
advantages of my scheme, I have said of 
these my blocks, ‘that they would print 
millions without alteration or repair; the 
number, indeed, might be made great 
enough to supply all the bankers in the 
kingdom, and set aside the inefficient lit. 
tle duty-stamp, if government thought 
proper to do so.” 

‘In another letter to Sir Joseph Banks, 
dated August, 1819, 1 have said, ‘ should 
the Bank of england, through the discri- 
minating abilities of the commissioners, 
succeed in stopping forgery, as T have no 
doubt they will, then the consideration [ 
named to you before of furnishing coun- 
try-banks with similar borders, instead of 
the government-duty stamp, will, I think, 
be absolutely necessary to prevent the 
wide-spreading depredations which, with- 
out this check, will certainly follow upon 
the banks all over the kingdom.” 

‘In answer to these communications to 
the commissioners, their secretary, Joan 
Crosse, Esq. in aletter [ received from him, 
dated August, 1819, says on this head, 
‘ with regard to that part of your letter 
which relates to country-banks, it does not 
appear to come within the limits of the 
commissioners’ duties, but rather to be- 
long to the directors of the Bank to make 
such arrangements as they may think pro- 
per with regard to it.” 

‘Such are some of the circumstances 
relating to this subject, which I have taken 
the liberty of submitting to the public, 
through the medium of your magazine. 
If, however, Sir William Congreve call 
make it appear that this scheme of serving 
couniry-banks originated with himselt, 
and was in no way derived from the in- 
formation which 1 (and probably others, 
had the honour of submitting to the com- 
missioners for their consideration, I have 
nothing farther to say on the subject. 

‘Who the artists are who have been 
employed to execute the notes, said, te 
the Afonthly Repository, to have been “ 
invention of Sir William Congreves, a 
not my present purpose to lnquire. ee 
not to detract from the juct claims OF ©. 
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man, but to give a plain 
«hat has taken place, so far as | have been 
concerned in this very linportant national 
ajlair, : 
public to decide. 

‘| may take this opportunity of adding, 
that so far back as 1801, in a correspon- 
dence with Samuel Thornton, Esq. M. P. 
and Sir Thonas Frankland, Bart., T gave 
a full detail of what then appeared to me a 
plan calculated to puta stop to this grow- 
ing evil. | mention these facts. to show 
that, whatever modifications and improve. 
ments my plan may have undergone, it is 
iy substance now what it was twenty years 
ago; indeed, fora much longer period, 
my thoughts and endeavours have been 
directed to the perfecting of a discovery 
jn every respect so important to the inter- 
ests of society and of humanity. 

, ‘THomas Bewick.’ 

‘ Newcastle, Alarch 28, 1822. 
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COLLEGE FORMS, 


Tue mode of conferring a degree (at 
College) was a well-intended institu- 
tion, but corrupted and abused, as ma- 
ny others are. | A young man pursuing 
his course of studies at College, for a 
certain number of years, with a College 
certificate of good character and abili- 
ties, Is admitted by the Chancellor to 
answer any question that an inquirer 
may propose to him im the public 
schools, which, if he answers pertinent- 
ly and properly, his degree is ratified ; 
but these well-ordered measures are 
hot only abused at the present day, but 
rdiculed and laughed at.x—The candi- 
date fora bachelor’s degree is direct- 
ed to give the maid-servant of the mas- 
ter of the College to which he belongs, 
half acrown for a paper of pins, (at 
least it was so at Emanuel, when T was 


at the University in 1754,) which he) 


takes with him to the Senate Elouse, 
Where these candidates from every Col- 
lege are asseinbled for three days, and 
where they wait for some hours each 
day, subject to be examined as to their 


yr ,. he . » P P 
Proicieucy in learning, by any master | 


1 arts present. Whilst there waiting. 
they amuse themselves on the benches 
at push-pin.—Soime few are examined 
Mm classical and mathematical know- 
ledve, but scarcely one in ten, and 
rf only pointed ont as young men 
br oe ae the test. After being 
fatale , ' eC hancellor to answer the 
Dias ne graduate is hurried away 

“ s¢ hools, where a fellow of his own 
the i — appointed his father for 
thei ven, soles i 4 one rostrum and 
Here the questio iat a woe 
then i n is to ve asked in Latin, 

Supposed determination of the mo- 


statement of 


and to leave the question for the 
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ment. When thisis actually the case, if 
the respondent presumes to give any ra- 
tional answer, or indecd any other than 
Nescio, 1. e. ‘I don't know,’ he is 
thumped about by his fellow candidates) 
fof whom the room ts full and in riot) 
with cusbions or their caps, and is 
pulled perhaps headlong from the ros- 
trum, and his gown almost torn from 
his back, for his presumption, possibly, 
in arraigning the ignorance of others. 
Thus, if the father says, Mi fili do- 
mine T—, quid est sobrictas? i.e. My 
son, Sir T—, what is sobriety 2? The 
other, 1f he has no witty reply to make, 
answers Nescio ; but if the respondent 
wishes to excite a laugh, he will, by 
concerting this with his father before 
he enters the schools, request him to 
ask him a certain question, to which 
he has prepared, perhaps, a smart re- 
ply; which being conceived to be off- 
hand, sets the whole place in a roar. 
Sometimes. it is the spur of the mo- 
ment. One young man, I recollect, 
who had a chew of tobacco in_ his 
mouth, and whom his opponent meant 
to rebuke for his indecorum, was asked, 
guid est hoc? (pointing to the mouth,} 
What is this?) The other rephed by 
pointing to his own mouth, Ave est quid 
(this is a quid). But another stupid 
lad hearing this, and seeing the un- 
common applause it met with, when it 
came tohis turn, prepared himself with 
asinall bell, and requested his father 
to ask him, quod est tintinabulum ? 
(What is a little bell ?) Vo which the 
other replied, pulling the bell from his 
pocket and tinkling it, hoc est (this 1s). 
To such low puerilities is the sacred 
learning of our universities reduced ! 
And yet, it 1s said, that no reform is 
wanting.—T7rusler’s Life. 





Original Poetry. 


TO HOPE. 
Translated from the German, 

TiHov, who dwells amidst night’s gloomy shades, 
And friendly soothing fortifies and aids 

The soul when wild despair appears, 
Let on thy wings, O Hope! the suff’rer dy, 
And fee] a warning that, in realms on high, 

An angel counts his fulling tears 


When in the dust, the voice of friendship 's 0’er, 
And, *inidst the remnant of a name no more, 
Remembrance sits and lonely weeps— 
O then approach, where he forsaken mourns, 
And, on the ruins of some broken urns, 
In midnight shades his vigil keeps. 
And should he gaze, and seem to doubt of fate, 
When, on the verge of his approaching state, 
The parting rays of bliss are seen : 
Then let him view around his earthly dream, 
The bright reflection of a meteor’s gleam— 
A sun unclouded and serene. : 7 





MAY-DAY. 

Now blushing May, in Flora’s train, 

With spangling daisies decks the plain ; 

Now rustic sports and festive song 

The welcome hours of joy prolong ; 

With plaintive notes and soaring strain 

The larks are warbling o’er the plain ; 

On quiv'ring wing they rise from sight, 

And emulate the eagle’s flight. 

Now, on the ample village green, 

Assembled youths and maids are seen ; 

Behold the blooming Queen of May, 

Who leads the pastimes of the day, 

Smiling, and innocent as fair : 

The dog-rose binds her nut brown hair ; 

The blue bell and the primrose bight 

Biend with the lily’s pearly white ; 

Amid the scene of gay delight 

The May-pole rears its tow’ring height, 

Ascending from the verdant ground, 

With many a circling garland bound ; 

And from the ¢ ivy-mantled tow'r’ 

The bells their merry concert pour. 

In sports like these the Muse would trace 

The Troja of the Roman race ; 

Which from the young Ascanius sprung, 

As Mantua’s tuneful bard has sung;* 

Eut now no more the slender spear 

The youths in mimic combat bear ; 

This in the flow’r-bound wand is seen, 

That waits upon the virgin queen ; 

While on each brow, with modest grace, 

The garland fills the helmet’s place ; 

The bucklers that so harshly rung 

Around the lofty pole are lung; 

As if transform’d by magic pow’r, 

They blossom now with many a flow’r. 

Thus, freed from Rome's tyrannic sway, 

Britons record the festive day ; 

But yet the ancient sports prevail, 

Aud May-day still records the tale ; 

While fancy decks the warlike theme 

With the enchantment of a dream. 
Islington, 29th April, 1822. E. G. B- 
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TO THE PRIMROSE. 


Sweet herald of the vernal year, 

In whose blest reign delight resumes, 
With bright-eyed love, its gay career, 

While heaven smiles and nature blosoms. 


Meek emblem of soft innocence 
And modesty’s retiring mien, 
In which, contemning vain pretence, 
The graces are united seen. 
The rose’s and the lily’s hue 
Doth image beauty’s charms combin’d, 
3ut thou dost typically shew 
‘The gentle virtues of the mind. 


Like disregarded merit, thou, 
Unnoticed, in the covert shade 

Dost raise thy unassuming brow, 
There doomed to blossom and to fade. 


Thus genius oft its heing ends 
Obscure, tho’ of superior wortb, 
Because nv fosteriug patron lends 
His genial aid to urge it forth. 
SAMUEL. 
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MAN, 

As delineated in the Seasons of the Year. 
GaILy attir'd, on lightsome wing, 
Approaches mild and genial SPRING, 
Sprinkling the buds with wholesome showers, 
Decking tiie mantled green with flowers ; 


* See Eneid, lib. 5, v. 545, 
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With smiling cheek and cheerful heart, 
Thus Childhood acts its eaily part ; 

Sips Pleasure’s cup without alloy, 

Nor fiuds one barrier to its joy. 
SuMMER’S enchanting dazzling beam 
Pictures Youth's smooth alluring stream ; 
The paths with roses gaily strewed ; 

In Pleasure’s glass all things are viewed : 
But clouds will sometimes intervene, 
The sky no longer be serene ; 

So fly the Summer's sunny rays, 

So vanish all Youth's happy days. 
AUTUMN, with grave and stately mien, 
Now shifts the former gayer scene, 

And though the trees their sap retain, 
Leafiess the branches will remain ; 

The summit gained of manhood’s prime, 
Endures with freshness for a time, 

Then irresistible decay 

Points to the dreary downward way. 


With stern, though faltering step, behold 
WINTER advance, with chiiling cold: 
Sable and dark its track is seen, 

Blasting the face of Nature’s green. 

Bleak are the winds that bring old age, 
Of barrenness the sure presage ; 

At length the wasted body lies, 

Like a fall’n tree, and, withering, dies. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter’s span, 
Describe the chequered .ife of man ; 

The blighted or the blooming flowers 
Paint his most sad or gayest hours. 

Thus every season with it brings 
Achange of state, a change of things, 
Till Death suspends man’s short career, 
And terminates his mortal year. L. 
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Drury Lane.—On Saturday, the 
27thinst., Mr. Terry's successful opera 
of Guy Mannering was performed at 
this theatre with some matertal altera- 
tions in the cast of the characters. Mr. 
Braham resumed the part of Henry 
Bertram, and introduced several of his 
most favourite songs with the happiest 
effect, particularly ‘ The Last Words of 
Marmion,’ ‘ Love’s Young Dream,’ 
and * Bruce’s Address to his Ariy ;’ 
all of which were most rapturously en 
cored, The voice of Braham remains 
quite unimpaired, and possesses all its 
force, delicacy, and brilliancy of exe- 
cution. Miss Forde appeared, for the 
first time, in Julia Mannering; her 
acting was easy and graceful, and she 
introduced Moore’s ‘Oh, say not wo- 
man’s love is bought’ with much skill 
and good taste. Miss Povey’s Lucy 
Bertram was very good, We were sorry 
to see Miss Edmiston undertake the 
character of Meg Merrilies; this young 
lady possesses considerable talents, but 
she should not be made to play every 











thing; there was much merit in some | 


parts of her performance, particu- 
larly in the antiquity of the charac- 
ter, but generally she over-acted the 
part. Harley-was Dominie Sampson, 
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and gave not only what 1s called a new 
readiug, but a new clothing to the cha- 
He was sometimes amusing, 
and oftener ludicrous, but his muscles 
were evidently under a sad restraint the 
whole evening. 

On Monday, that delightful tragedy 
of lovers and for lovers, Romeo and Ju- 
liet, was performed. The principal at- 
traction of the evening was the fivst 
appearance, on any stage, of Miss Glo- 
ver, daughter of the favourite comic 
actress,—we would call her of that 
name, although she has so often 
been, and, we are sure, much against 
her own wishes, forced into tragedy. 
We always speak hesitatingly of a first 
appearance, for, notwithstanding the 
indulgence and kindness of a London 
audieuce ou such occasious, there is a!- 
ways enough to appal any ove in mak- 
ig such an experiment—imuch more 
a youny and timid female; even the 
very encouragement of the audience ts 
often enough to disconcert and embar- 
rass the young performer, and render 
her very incompetent to that sole and 
andivided attention to the character, 
without which eminence can never be 
attained, Miss Glover is about seven- 
teen years of age ; her person 1s petite, 
but well formed, and ber countenance 
expressive; her voice is extremely well 
modulated, and her articulation very 
distinct. Her entree was greeted with 
applause the most enthusiastic and sin- 
cere, and her whole performance was 
much applauded; in the tender and 
playful scenes she was very successful, 
and the few defects of ier performance 
were those usually attendant on ex- 
treme youth and inexperience. Mrs, 
Glover, with the amiable anxiety of a 
mother for the success of her child, un- 
dertook the character of the nurse. 
Mr. Kean played Romeo for the first 
(and we trust for the last) time these 
tive years, for although, ia the fight 
with Tybalt, the scene in the friar’s 
cell, and his death, were all specimens 
of powerful and skilful acting, yet, 10 
all the gentler scenes, he is physically 
unsuited. Elliston’s Mercutio was ex- 
cellent. 

Ou Wednesday, the Haunted Tower 
was performed, the part of Lord Wil- 
liam by Mr. Braham, who was encored 
in several of the songs. * Spirit of my 
suinted Sire’ he sung with the most 
powerful effect. Madame Vestris, in 
Adela, and Harley, in Edward, were ex- 
cellent; as was Gattie’s Baron Oakland. 

Covent Garven.—The host of ta- 
lent now assembled at this house, and 
the liberal manner in which it is 





brought into action, is deserving of the 
highest praise, and must prove baie 
ductive to the treasury. On Monday 
Virginius, one of the best, or rather 
one of the least exceptionable of mos 
dern tragedies, was admirably per. 
formed. Macready resumed his oricie 
nal character of the hero, which js ome 
of his most chaste and correct perform. 
ances. Mr. C. Kemble was again 
fcilins, and Icilius was thus himself 
again. Miss Foote’s Virginia was as 
lovely and as interesting as ever, 

On Tuesday, the comic opera of 
Love ina Village was performed: the 
character of Rosetta by Miss Stephens, 
whose dulcet strains softened and ep. 
chauted the hearts of the audience, 
This was, however, almost the ouly at. 
traction of the piece. The other cha. 
racters were respectably, but by no 
means ably filled. 

On Weduesday, Goldsmith's comedy: 
of She Stoops to Conquer attracted an 
elegant and crowded audience. We 
do not altogether agree with the taste 
which prefers this comedy to the au- 
thor’s Good Natured Man, which we 
are surprised not to see revived. She 
Stoops to Conquer is, however, an ex- 
cellent comedy, and, though possessing 
less wit or humour than some of those 
of Farqubar and Sheridan, surpasses 
the first in delicacy and the latter in 
simplicity. The persouages are nata- 
ral; and the humour is not constrain- 
ed, but is rather the result of character 
and situation than of language or point. 
There is not a single indelicate ex pres- 
sion or allusion in the whole. Mr. C. 
Kemble’s Young Marlow is a finished 
performance, possessing all that grace 
and ease which characterize the real 
ventleman. Liston’s Tony Lumpkia 
isan excessively amusing performance, 
and called forth the loudest tributes of 
applause. The other characters were 
well tilled. 

Enarisn Orrra Hovse.—We are 
almost afraid of saying any thing more 
in praise of Mathews, lest, the next time 
we go tosee him, we should be obliged 
to loiter round the door half an hour 
before it opens, and, after elbowing “a 
jostling as hard as we can, sage , 
lobby, and have the mortification, a tet 
all, to find that every seat Is engage 
or occupied belore us, except the ae 
row in the third tier; such are the 
crowded audiences that his inimitable 
exertions attract. How he will cm. 
nue to squeeze into the house one 
that endeavour to see him, as wart 
son approaches its close, we know | , 
but that is his own affair, not our - 
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Apenput Tueatre.—M. Alexan- 
Bio's ventriloqguizing rogueries of Ni- 
~holas continue in unabated attraction. 

Sapner’s Werits.—We are happy 
to see that the exertions of so active 
and so deserving a gentlemen as Mr. 
Egerton, ineet with such ample encon- 
rgenent. The house ts crowded 
nightly. 


‘Literature and sectence. 


Manuscript ty Bonaparte.—An ar- 
ticle from Warsaw, inserted in the Mo- 
niteur of Sunday last, says, * Count 
Dzialin-ki has brought with him from 
Paris, a very interesting manuscript. 
Itisa volume in small folio of between 
thirty and forty leaves, written entirely 
by the hand of Bonaparte; the identity 
of the hand-writing is authenticated by 
a certificate under the signatures of 
Montholon, Mounier, and Bassano. 
This collection contains severe! curious 
documents relating to the history of 
the times, from the period in which 
Bonaparte entered the service to the 
commencement of the revolutionary 
war. There is also a memoir on the 
improvement of the Turkish artillery 
and various fragments of the campaigns 
of Italy; but, what may be considered 
as most worthy of attention, is a plan 
of the first Spanish campaign, as dic- 
tated by Bonaparte to Junot, after- 
wards Duke of Abrantes, on which 
there is an immense number of margi- 
nalnotes. “here are also some very cu- 
rious pieces, containing various secret 
projects relating to the frontiers of 
France and Austria, which have not hi- 
therto been di-close:t.’ 

African Expedition.—\etters have 
been received from Major Denham, 
who comman:ls the expedition into the 
interior of Africa, dated from Tripoli 
in the West, where they had arrived in 
November last. A salute was fired 
from the batteries on their landine, and 
the best understanding prevails be- 
tween the Bashaw and Col. W arring- 
ton, the British Cousul, and the tra- 
vellers; and his Highness has ex- 
Pressed his readiness to afford them all 
the assistance and protection in his 
Power, in order to convince the King 
of England of his sincerity. It was 
Proposed that the expedition should 

art for Fezzan, in February last, 
aid a Couipetent escort was provided 
°y his highness to couvey them consi- 
erably beyond Bornou, at which place 
the learned professor, Dr. Oudenay, 
t wa reinain as British Vice-Consul. 

ywere allin high health and spirits,’ 














and entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of at least going far beyoad any 
former traveller in that direction, 

Russian Poetry.—The Emperor of 
Russia has sent a valuable diamond 
ring, with a flattering letter from the 
Ambassador, to Mr. Bowring, for bis 
publication of the Russian Anthology, 
in which he has first made the English 
public acquainted, through his elegant 
translations, with the merits of the 
Russian Poetry. 

In 1813, the Russian counsellor 
of state, Chevalier Pesarovins, under- 
took the publication of a newspaper in 
three languages, the Rassian, Polish, 
and German, It appeared under the 
title of * The Gazette of War, or the 
Invalid ;’ and the profits of it being 
destined for the relief of invalid soldi- 
ers, the editor was powerfully supported 


during the period of general enthusi- | 


asm in that country, by private sub- 
scriptions, as well as by the govern- 
ment. The sums soon accumulated 
noder the management of a committee 
which was appointed ; and the Russian 
invalids now possessing a considerable 
fund, the objects of the editor are ful- 
filled, and the newspaper was dropped 
at the end of Jast vear. 


The Wee. 


© Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
‘Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta.’ 
LUCRETIUS. 
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Scale of Punishments.—The follow- 
extract from the Bath Herald throws 
much light on the notions entertained 
respecting this subject at Quarter Ses- 
sions. We presume the facts are stat- 
ed correctly :—* Edward Croome, for 
having unlawfully entered a plantation 
at Stourton, armed with a gun, with 
intent to destroy game, twelve months’ 
imprisoninent; also for a felony, fined 
twenty shillings!” 

Compliments.—T he newspapers state 
that, during the late concerts at Shef- 
field, while Madame Catalani was sing- 
ing ©Anyels ever bright and fair,’ a 
blind musician in the gallery, when she 
uttered the words * Take, oh, take me 
to your care,’ kindly exclaimed, ‘ To 
be sure they will, for they never will 
let such a voice go to the d F 

A more elegant compliment was 
paid to our native syren, Mrs. Billmg- 
ton, by the celebrated composer, 
Haydn, who, when in England, was 
frequently in her society. He met her 
one day at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, who 
had painted her as Saint Cecilia, tisten- 
ing to the angels, according to the com-, 
mon ideas Mrs, Billington shewed'‘ 
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him the picture. ‘It is like,” said 
Haydn, ‘but I see a strange mistake.’ 
‘Where? said Reynolds, alive to the 
merits of his performance. * You have,’ 
replied Haydn, with graceful compli- 
ment, § painted her listening to the an- 
gels; you ought to have painted the an- 
gels listening to her.” Mrs, Billing- 
tou was too much a foreigner not to re- 
ceive this incense with rapture, and she 
accordingly threw herself upon his neck 
dla Francaise. 

Remarkable Tenure of Lands.—At 
Broughton, near Brig, in Lincolnshire, 
some lands are held by the following 
tenure. Every year, on Palm Sunday, 
a person from Broughton comes into 
the church porch at Caistor, having a 
vreen silk purse containing 2s., and a 
silver penny tied at the end of a cart 
whip, which he cracks three times in 
the porch, and continues there till the 
secoud lesson begins, when he goes 
into the church and cracks it three 
times over the Clergyman’s head ; and 
then, kneeling before him during the 
reading of the second lesson, he, at the 
conclusion of it, presents him with the 
purse and its contents, and having done 
this, he retires into the body of the 
church, and continues there during the 
remnainder of the service, 

It has been said, that there are three 
sorts of marriage: —1, OF God's mak- 
ing, whea two youug folks are united: 
—2. Of man’s making, when one is 
old and. the other young:—3. Of the 
devil’s making, when two old folks wed. 

In the year 1745, Mary Powlis, of 
East Dereham, in Norfolk, spun a 
pound of wool into a thread of 84,400 
yards in length, wanting only 80 yards 
of 48 English miles; a circumstunceé 
which wis considered so yreat a curio- 
sity at the time, as to obtain for its-If a 
situation upon the records.of the Reyal 
Society. Since that period Miss ives, 
of Norwich, spun a pound of wool 
(combed) into a thread of 168,000 
yards; which wonderful success in the 
art of spinning wool, induced her te 
try her exquisite talent upon cotton, 
when, ont of a pound of that material, 
she produced a thread that measured 
the astonishing length of 203 ,000 yurds, 
equal to 1154 English miles and 160 
yards, The last mentioned thread, 
woven into cloth, would (allowing 200 
inches of it in warp and weft to wsquure 
inch of the mavufactured article}, ge 
the fair artisan 358 yards, negrly,- of 
yard-wide cloth, out of ber pound of 
cotton !—-25,Ib. of cotton, spun in that 
manner, would reach round the Eque- 
tor,—Chelmsford Chroniele, 
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Turkish Justice.—The Turkish am- 
bassador, who was in Paris in 1798, 
bought a diamond of a jeweller. in that 
city. While the bargain was conclud- 
ing, one of his people stole a ring, A 
little child saw it, and told his father 
after the Turk was gone, “The jewel- 
ler immediately wrote to the ambassa- 
dor, who sent him word that he must 
wait 24 hours. After the expiration of 
this time, the jeweller received a box 
directed to him, which he opened, and 
found in it the head of the thief, with 
the ring between his teeth. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS: 


CLL LOO PAF 


‘Sam Spritsail,’ Y. F.’s ‘ Invocation,’ and 
the © Battle Song of a German Soldier’s Mis- 
tress,’ in our next. 

We have to apologize to our old correspon- 
dent, L., for an oversight: his wishes shall be 
attended to. 

Labienus has our best thanks. 

«A Shower of Rain’ has been received; we 
hope it will prove refreshing. , 

‘ Love’s Revenge’ and one or two other pieces 
by the same gentleman have been received. We 
wish the writer would adopt some other signa- 
ture, as an § Old Correspondent’ is alive. 

Henry's * Lovers’ are too prosaic. 

Our correspondents are respectfully inform- 
ed, that it is impossible to decide upon or even 
peruse the numerous communications with 
which we are honoured, so edrly as some of 
them seem to expect. We are anxious to give 
every atteution to all our contributors, but they 
“Must not press us too ciosely as to time. 








MUbertisements, 
New Novel. 

In Three Vols. 12mo. price 2is, boards, 
THE SPY; a ‘Tale of the Neuvrrat 
Grouno: referring to some particular Occur- 
rences during the American War; also pour- 
traying American Scenery and Manneis. 

By the Author of Precaution.’ 

‘ Breatlies there a man with soul so dead, 

‘ Who never to himself had said— 

‘This is my own, my native jand?’ 

Printed for G. and W. Wuirraker, Ave- 
Maria- Lane. 

‘The genera! tenour of the incidents and the 
scenic descriptions are so interesting, that every 
one who peruses it will, like ourselves, feel gra- 
tified that it had come under his observation.’ 
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This day was published, in 8vo. price 8s. boards, 
THE CONSTITUTION or ENG- 
LAND; or, An Account of the English Go- 
vernment; in which it is compared both with 
the Republican Form of Government, and the 
other Monarchies in Europe. 
By J. L. DE LOLME. 

A New Edition, with Supplemental Notes, 

and a Preface, Biographical and Critical. 


Printed for J. Cuthell; Longman and Co.; 
T. Cadell; Lackington and Co.; R. Pheney ; 
J. Booker; Baldwin and Co.; G. and W. B. 
‘Whittaker ; R. Saunders; T. Wilkie; E. Ed- 
“wards; and E. Williams. , 


This day was published, in two volumes 12mo. 
price 12s. boards, 
JULIA SEVERA; or, Fue Year 
Four HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWoO: translated 
from the French of 
J.C. L. SIMONDE. DE SISMONDI, 
Author of ‘New Principles of Political Eco- 
nomy, * The History of France,’ ¢ The [Italian 
Republics of the Middle Age,’ ‘ The Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe,’ &c. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Wuirraker, Ave 
Maria Lane, London; and MuUNDay and Star- 
TER, Oxford. 
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This day is published, in one Volume, 8vo. 
with a Portrait of the Author, Price 13s. and 
dedicated, by permission, to Her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Augusta, 

THE NARRATIVE OF A JOUR- 

NEY, undertaken in the years 1819, 1820, and 

1821, through France, Italy, Savoy, Switzer- 

land, parts of Germany bordering on the Rhine, 

Holland, and the Netherlands ; comprising in- 

cidents that occurred to the Author, who has 

long suffered uuler a Total Deprivation of 

Sight; with various points of information col- 

leeted on his Tour. 

By JAMES HOLMAN, R.N. and K. W. 

*Cecus iter monstrare velit: tamen aspice si 

quid 

Et nos, quod cures proprium fecisse, loguamur.’ 

—Hor. 
London :—Published by F.C. and J. Rivine- 

TON, Waterloo Place, and St. Paul's Church- 

yard, 











Tuis day was published, handsomely printed, in 
2 vols., post 8vo., price 16s. boards, 
Tae LIFE and OPINIONS of SIR 
RICHARD MALTRAVERsS, an English Gen- 

tlieman of the Seventeenth Century. 

© We defy Augury; there is a special Provi- 
dence in the Fall of a Sparrow. If it be now, 
tis not 1o come ; if it be not to come, it will be 
now; if it be not now, yet it will come: the 
Readiness is all: Since no Man knows aught 
of what he leaves: what is’t to leave betimes ?’ 
—Shakspeare. ' 

Printed for G.and W. B. Wuirraker, Ave- 
Maria-Lane. 
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published, 





This Day was in royal quarto, 


price 11. 5s. plain in boards, and ll. 11s. 6d, 


col. Dedicated by Permission to His Majesty, 
A CELESTIAL ATLAS, coll- 
prising a Systematic Display of the Heavens, 
in a series of thirty Maps, (beautifully en- 
graved by Neele and Son, illustrated by Scien- 
tific Descriptions of their Contents, and ac- 
companied by Catalogues of the Stars and As- 
tronomical Exercises. 

By ALEXANDER JAMIESON, A. M. 
Author of a Grammar of Logic and Intellectual 

Philosophy, a Grammar of Rhetoric and Po- 

lite Literature. 

This Celestial Atlas, whether considered as 
to the Scientific and Classical Knowledge it 
communicates, the combination, multiplicity, 
variety, and accuracy of its details, cannot fail 
to recommend itself, by its geueral utility, to 
all classes of readers. 

Also, by the same author, a GRAMMAR of 
GEOGRAPHY and ELementrary AsTRONOMY, 
for the use of Schools and Private Instruction, 
price 3s. 6d. bound. 

London: published by G. and W. B. Wuarr- 
TAKER, Ave-Maria-lane ; T. CADELL, Strand ; 
N. HatLes, Museum, Piccadilly; and sold by 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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Parish Poor's Rate Rook 
This day was published, in post 4to. ri 
in red sheep, » oP a 
THE PARISIT POOR'S RATE 
BOOK, for Overseers of the Poor; beine 


; al 
approved and convenient Plan for the Ass 


ment for the Relief of the Poor; and containiy 
proper directions for completing the 7 Sng 


nent, the adjusting of Disputes, and the man. 

ner of proceeding to recover the Amount of the 

Rate by Distress, &c. 

By J. ASHDOWNE, 

Member of the Honourable Society of Lincoly’s 
Inn; Author of ‘The Churchwardens’ ang 
Overseers’ Guide,’ &e. 

Piinted for G. and W. B. WHITTAKER, 13 
Ave-Maria Lane. : 


This day is published, price 6s. 
NEW EDINBURGH RE. 
VIEW, No. IV. for April, 1822. - 

CONTENTS :—1]. Marquis of Statford’s Im. 
provements in Sutberland.—2. Faustus, by 
Goethe.—3. Burton’s Antiquities of Rome—4, 
Davis’s Annals of the Dispensary for Children, 
5. Agricultural Distress —6 The Poor Laws of 
Scotland.—7. Views of Society in America— 
8. Bishop Tomline’s Life of Pitt. —9. Essays on 
Good Living.—10. Hibbert on the Shetland 
Islands —11. Halliday’s History of the House 
of Guelph.—12. Memoirs of Musick—13. 
[relnnd’s France for the Last Seven Years —14, 
Lumsden’s Journey from India.—15. Life of 
Adam Blair.—16. Siate of the Nation—17. 
Postscript relative to Lawience’s Lectures on 
Physiology.—15. List of New Publications.— 
19. Literary and Scientific Information of 
Worksin the Press and preparing tor Publication. 

Printed for Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; 
and G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane : 
and sold by I. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly; W. 
Sams, St. James’s Street; and J. M. Richard. 
son, Cornhill, London: also, by J. Parke:, Ox- 
ford; Deighton and Sons, Cambridge; and J. 
Cumming, Dublin. 
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On the Liver, Digestive Organs, aad Nervous 
Systen. 

FACTS ann OBSERVATIONS 
on OBSTRUCTIONS of the LIVER, and those 
various, extensive, and often complicated Dis- 
orders of the Constitution originating from this 
source 3 depicting the causes which lead to4 
morbid condition of the Digestive, Internal Or 
gans, and Nervous System 3 practical Remarks 
on the different properties of the Biliary ane 
Gastric Secretions, and upon other importait 
points essential to health. With an Appendix 
of Cases, illustrative of the Principles of Treat 
ment; addressed equally to the Invalid as © 
those of the Profession. 

The Fourth Edition, Enlarged, Just publish 
ed, price 9s. 8vo. boards, 

By JOHN FAITHHORN, M. D. 

London: printed for Longman and Co., Pater 
noster Row; sold also by Constable, Edin- 
burgh; Cumming, Dublin; Jagg; Swanses ; 
Williams, Cheltenham; Perry, LeamingtoDs 
and Blackburn, Harrowgate. 
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London :—Published by J. Limbird, 3), Strands 
fw doors Fast of Exeter Change; 0 wh ne *¢post 
tisements and communications * for the oy tf 
paid) are to be addressed. Sold also by y shade 
St. Paul's Church Yard, Siinpkin and 42, Duke 
Stationers’ Hall Court; H.and IW. Smith Mey oy 
Street, Grosvenor Square. and 192, orranes, Mali 
Duke Street, Portland Place; Chapple, P . and oy 
by the Booksellers at the Royal Exchar Rs 
all other Booksellers and Newsventlers— 
Davidson, Old poswell Court, Carey Strechs 
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